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ONCE A WEEK. eee oer 

uman experience world does ¢ I t licitous only in Mr. Bannerman’s case he did not 
ng Ite it ( ‘ aactkward oftener than t exp! But one the real reasons, according to the 
pt . It is the steady work of generat . correspondent, was that Lord Salisbury wished to 
ind ep 8 t i ( 1o1 1 Hence we may assure get Immediate posses n of the seals of the British War 
that | iropea nat ns Will continue, and continu- Office in Order to } them in hock to raise money to 
j t I yressions When Justice Brown cautions carry on the Government The War Departinent was 
Yale students not to all tl iggressions to extend in dire need of cash to meet imperative payments. The 
to the Western Hemisphere is they are already over passage of the supply bills had been biocked DN the ad 
preading Africa a the Or t, he suggests to us the verse vote on Friday night. It seemed necessary to s« 
re na >] ity that Huropean nations are realiy Cure a temporary advance from the Bank of England. 
el iin t king the Western Hem phere, not by The custoin in such emergencies is to dep sit the 
militars ressions, but by commercial and monetary als of the needy department at the Bank as se urity 
veapol hey have epochs and centuries of develop for the loan. rhe other reason is where the ordi- 
nt | of them to help them iinst us. Yale nary feminine flesh and blood come in. s said 


tudents and the rest of us will do we 














ll to watch them, that the Queen spurred {juli 





bury to the ung 


ious act 


























ven before their cruisers | n to manceuvre, because she “‘feared that Mr. Campbell- Bannerman might 
signalize his departure froin oftice by committing the 
On the subject of valuable franchises that rightly War Office to the appointment of General Lord Wolseley 
belong to the public being turned over to corporations or General Lord Roberts as Commander-in-Chief of the 
of capit Justice Brown Army in place of the Duke of Cambridge. The Queen 
. sees no reason why the service is quite determined to keep tlis appointment in tl 
performed under these fran- royal family, and there is no doubt that the Salisbury 
iises should not be exercised Government will confer it upon the Duke of Con 
— directiv by the ] il Coming naught 
a m fro hh a source this admis 
10! iy justly be classed as one Jt is a typical American scene: The harvest-time 
‘ thie gns of the times. All that is now under full headway in most of the States of 
natural monopolies and servi the Union has its spare moments for the thrifty farmer, 
Sota } 1 or semi-public nature though it is a very busy season But even in these 
! ludel in this cool and delibet conclusion OF & spare moments the agriculturist is busy with his 
Suy Court Justi ( i United States What thoughts. The road making is over ‘‘for now On one 
these are ) i Justi ! n does not say side of this itive highway great, rough ridges of 
we all are liberty to study them from time to time xd and clay have been plowed out of the ttom of the 
to the end tl the publ i e day ¢ ide todo roadside diteh and scraped up to make the read. The 
ymethir for sown dear sell farnier eattle often coming home that way know 
better than to walk in these he ips while the other side 
very trained jud | Vit peculiarly interested of the road is smoot So does the country swain riding 
i t of pr property, and Justice Br nm home from meeting or country-side dance with his best 
| t Natior i] never been accepted — gir] Su does everybody How, then, are those rough 
‘ tt amo prin types of people and that the ways to be made plai: 
prominent trait of cisiliza n for four thousand years 
j been the effort of ei vidual to acquire property Bat just wait. This farmer looks innocent enough; 
from his neighbor f course this exp why a few Ll to jud by his road-making, you wouldn’t think 
ttle-headed i iduals in our hig complex Civil he knew much, These teamsters and the general public 
" to-da ie trsi to | properiy from inay think they can travel these CYS) 
nei rs by taking it away fro the \ls0, highways for nothing, and that 
* poration ive tryin ( rcquil >the earth, even they have what citv folks call a 
by taking it away from t state! The real grievance cinch” on the downtrodden son 
on the ibject of } vate property, 1s that corporations of the soil As soon as harvest- 
of capital, by more perfect organization, are getting time is over that other side of¢7 5 
more than their share of 1 fhe oniy Way to meet this, the road will be heaped up so 
ona ju il basis, is for the rest of us to go anddo much higher and rougher that 
| is that is, to organi Organizations of capital the wavfarer, or he who’s 
have ‘organized rat therr mercy, tet the latter g-horseback or in a vehicle, will = 
rm iabor corporations Public corporations, towns be glad to take the side he now despises. The teamster 
l cities, are so pootly manage 1 that the capitalistic with a thousand of brick will help to make one o1 
Board of Directors can beat them out of franchise nt t'other of these sides smooth before fall. If not, the 
ill other valuable things in sight. Private property  ¢ ymminuting and pulverizing qualities of Jack Frost, or 
ind pubhe ri its will secure When we all recognize a good ¢ Vering of snow, may fix things before next 
the fact that in or in ion there 1 trength spring 
The new British Ca et has been formed by Lord Now such horrid slipshod business is not at all char 
Salisbury w sixteen members. Pitt had only seven get is farmer on the farm. If you go and 
member i Disraeli elevel Salisbury might have ] find that he has all the latest improved 
made twenty en, tor Ul uw places no limit on the fay ry; good horses, blooded cattle and sheep, 
P Minister, and I believe her Majesty would net and is in reneral a rather ahead sort of a man 
have ted had t number been forty-seven. Itis always excepting that awful road in front of his place. 
| ‘ \ ve he 7 i n Disrac made her When he gets around to it I am sure he will see that 
‘ f India 1 al xpressed her joy so this cry for good roads is not all in the interest of those 
ol \ Rosebery that the Liberal bicycle people. Anyhow, what is the matter with the 
ds and i ri igtin, Buteven aericulturist getting a wheel for himself? 
1 Oneet miv « irv flesh and blood 
WY Ver ordinary flesh and blood, t N thing that Huxley ever wrote provoked more con 
aaa the latest reports about the treatm . troversy than his peculiar theory that origin and prog 
Geant Bannerman. the Secretary of ress of life among organisms, including the human 
IR re tr Species, were possible without the idea of a Creative 
Intelligence. In his view, all causes were mechanical 
On tl v of ti idver vote of the House of Com- causes—cause efficientes—and he admitted no first 
n which led to the resignation of the Rosebery cause but Nature herself, and no “final cause that is, 


Ministry. and while Mr. Bannerman w 


War Minist 


tarv of Lord Sah 


secre : 
isked in an unceremonious rian Geim, 
Ny 


ner to deliver over t seals of { 





his office. According to the Lon- 

don correspondent f the ul 

the nished Mir er told the 

youn nm that ie id better ! 
commu! ite I mnaster § mes 

sa indoors insteal of in the 

treet fhe secretary renewed — 

iis demand in Mr. Bannerman’s study 


ee and without written ithority. 7 
retiri Secretary of War was empha 


Secretary ol state 





M ts shi surrender them to her 
mands me to dos nd to no one else 
Che eng Ww I ide] is 
n i noe > House 
! Ss s \ xpressel regret if Mr 
1 e hai been treated disc« 
ds red his oni object was to sare 


inds though 


\ 
to W 


r. he was met on lis doorste] 


bury and waa een as the 





sbury with only a verba 


for War from her crawled around in the 


w hy he was 


is still 


acting as no purpose In existence except the completing and 


Natur 
under the specific name of eternal 


rounding out 
} 


of evolution, The discussion of 


first cause 


substance—would lead too far afield, for the purposes 


of this article 


I would like, however, to call the attention of all 
studious minds interested in Huxley’s work to a possi- 


ble and 


as well as scientific 
admit the 
Huxley may justly lay claim to the 
mental proof of this spontaneous 
neration In the deeper depths of the Atlantic Ocear 


rather agreeable compro 


mise theory of 


\  seneration of [if 
only alleged exper 


that he ge 


Suppose we spontaneous 


“saying 


mes- has been found, it is alleged, what is called Bathybius 
coze in which carbon 
gen are said to be so active that old Bathybius 
bottom of 


years before man, or any 


This is a slime or 


he reply of the Huckleyensis 
tic: ‘1 received and nitre 
the sea for 
other living 


s0 lary 
when she com thing car 
upon the earth that the mind tires to even think of it. 


Bathvbius is claimed slime—to be a thing of 


li ke the rest of us 


ef Lords when 
Bannerman b Now, the compromise I propose is this—and it is, by 
yurteously He the way,.a bra new compromise in the war betwen 





Mr. Bannerman Huxley and religion Let 


and Haeckel cl 


us admit all 
im for Bathybius, 


that Huxley 


Let him crawl. and 
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Tri mest 
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‘oe ONCE A WEEN. 
nat ] vexin with him, if you please. From Nature, represented by t V 
the j chemical form, life may begit The power that whicl 1 the law 1 la dt 
to wis ind this miracle—a miracle far greater than any have to d the 1 years t 
Var | et! Ter r our be f—we will ull God tyranny il will | 
to view itur 1 mother and God is the father th ha ed 
ras ‘ tences that | l Iiuxley biolog t pl 3 oW ey cel ! 
ho is all we need to a | liberated inte idicia 
nd- now Is it tru 
; hix-Pre et ri » Peixotto of Bra 
id nt | has caused another mild sensa- short t \ i with suitabl 
he rem Professor Mark W. Harrington 3d ins 1 the cemetery of St. John th 
ty ( f of tl er Burean, The act is said to adjoining the t » of Benjamin Constar 
“fa e been prompted by the Secretary of Agriculture, displayed consiJerable executi k "iT 
id hom it is alleged Uarrington had made himself an import cri f the ) Rep 
et r disagreeable. Harrington was admittedly quite He made many en i ispired 
lit e petent anl faithful in the discharge of his duties, It is a pity be wa t las Preside 
he ¢ it not persona grata. As a rule subordinates should admitted that th far the I ian ¢ 
ey f » people acceptable to their chiefs They ought not to republicanism is not much more of a suc 
=m bumptious nor too offictous, nor too qui k to show the Spanish Repub un rCa llaranll 
n r own superiority in the sight and hearing of 1 It takes time to render a peo} ke t 
| f reat men under whom they must serve. It is said that and native races of Bra ready for repu 
a : mething of this sort was Harrington’s offense. Mr. an] custo 
ni 3 Morton sneered at Harrington, and MHarrington sneered 
: cat Morton. Mind, I am not vouch for this stat The young German Emperor, i¢ is said, 
f the case. If true, it woul l seem that Harring th our naval represe tives at the oy 
ie sneer was rather stronger than official etiquette Wiel Canal, Our f{ ships cn show del 
2 ild sanction. So Morton asked the President to our men made him wish that fa tland 4 
ay iove Harrington. The President requested Harring Imirably equipped « nande U1 
J m to remove hiimeelf, and when the weather chief small navy, bat it is powerful, an no nat 
lined, the President unceremoniously hustled | more competent seame On t that 
x of office, That's the whole case intends t> write an autogray letter 
{ Clevelanil expressin his almiration \ 
The cable announces that Henry M. Stanley wi President will acknowledge and if 
: iain be a candidate for Parliament for the North s 
livision of Lambeth, antl asa Liberal-Unionist. <A few 
oe irs’ residence in this blesse:l lan tof lib ly generauy The new vacht which is t hte for the 
i ‘es to convince the most ardent monarchist of he the America ¢ip against Valvkiie III 
: ilue of independence to a nation. Itis therefore rather been launched at Bristol, Rhode Island. o1 
h rprising to Americans that Henry M. Stanley, the But as } 
\frican explorer who was reare under the Stars and ‘ ipersti 
Stripes, should be a Liberal-Unionist in poiitics on the as a l ome 
; other side The m ive ressive plank in the Liberal 4 | Defender 
" Unionist platform is ‘No Home Rule for Ireland,’’ and u I supy 
wv any man who has enjoyed the advantages of a t é ‘ 
prolo sojourn in a free land could favor such trifl over t 
is a problem which puzzles all good Americans, of her ] 
erhaps if Mr. Stanley would take the trouble to ex- to do \ vinnit 
re some of the dark corners of iappy Ireland he It that as s 
uuld discover sufficient reasons to chang hi p litical towar + water she | t her 
way and stu » Tast ‘ { 
could not drag her fur I I eve ( 
There is a species cf summer school quite prevalcntin fing] efforts resulted in freeing her fron 
its of every State in the Union, in which the mentl ment. Mr Iselin christene \ 
of July and August are specially set apart for the Ittle gas, iblag ft best peo] from | 
; mes. They are alinost exclusively the country dis intr Itisay ( 
: tracts, and [T presume the school patrons in those place n ' let the « e} iet 
ist think they get value for their money or they 
would not have them. Oveasic nally, to these summer (prop cf t D nder 1 
: cho ls are made quite pleas int for the tots and for tl Va I 1] whi | t it Wich 1 
teachers by having afternoon sessions ‘‘in the grove."” yacht for \ ! ip, is a beauty a 
here a rather enjoyable kindergarten is not infre- eyery wa I I er com] ! t 
tently improvised. During the busy season at the  gkill ins | t nd that tl ! 
) i irmistead, the absence « f the little ones from home in js modeled very ih on « \ ! 
| i rge of a wise and refined. lady teacher must be ring her keel, she is rea a L < loy 
; pleasant relief for the mother; and if the heel could Vigilant I i i ir yacht 
be continued as a daily outing for the children, Ido nct enter the toughest fcr t trophy ¢ 
: know of a bettcr plan to alopt for the same purrose  geries fre the ti \ 1es 
H wherever it is possible. with his ‘‘Livonia } » early seventi 
But a schocl and an outing are two different kinds The Cornell crew i il to be doing satistfs 
| occupation, The young ehildren, even more espe- tice for the Henley tussle, but it don’t do to 
with cially than the older ones, mus the real tru i oO ur nber Jie 
obey the rules, must study their boa lof t extraordinary feat t 
lessons (think of it!), must woik team before the cont with the Bri 
@ hardand be “real geol"’, withthe Remember, too, how badly the Yale boys w 
© thermometer in the nineties, or Better not b thes is knowr 
j* they will not ‘‘go to the grove 
Re this afternoon.’ To earn an OncE A WEEK put i f on record lon 
-. heeenippnes in the grove must bs favoring electricity a5 a neans of executing 


* very trying, especially when Lhe 





bock and slate and no-whispet 


nz all go to the grove with them. Then if a tot falls 
isleep in the schoolhouse, W ith iis window screens and 
shade trees all round, why should he want to go to the 
vrove? He might as well have stayed at home, and 


ne to sleep on the stoop er under the pear tree, « 


better yet, in a hammock 


As the average 
thool: as the months cf July and August ar 


summer school is only playing at 


keeping 





needed by most teachers for other uses; and as the little 


ones can be brouglit together any time tn mos f any 


rural neighborhood for an outing. I would suggest tl 
alvisability of not pretending to have little ones dealing 


with lessons when everybody else flees from them, 


Last week I noticed that part of Justice Brown's 
iddress to the Yale law school graduates that referred 
to labor and capital. 
verlooked the fact that the relations of capital and 
labor are surely tending to an organization on the part 


Justice Brown seems to have 


” f 


» form of real organized 





of labor that will soon 
wr in the Joint-Stock Labor Corporation that will 
f 


have standing in the courts, on the footing of equality 


i that entraliz 














and many 


firm its view that there is no 


in destroy 


that it be 
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things that have since happened te 


certainty ¢ 
ng human life 


admitted that there seems I 


the belief that at least death in the electri 


attended v 


I. Grover, 


is three thousand volts of the 


Grrover 

large dyr 
ceisvel thi 
without 


seemed de 


quarters of an hour when the 


doctors trie 
irtificial 1¢ 


results. G 


cidentally touched a 


ith agony. \t least the experienc 


an electrician at hocheste! ik 
current ale 


vidu-c 


upon him ind 





1 disagreeable. 


imo lately and re 
ee thousand volts 
fatal results He 


ad for about three 


“l the experiment of 
piratio th good 
I ert 3; relates his experience 


‘All Lremember is that I was standing 


the dynamos, and the next moment I thougl 
angel. Then | knew nothing at I I 
found the doctor and the e! vort r ove 

I :eturned to consciousne I hadn't th 
what had happened, and | st 

in the world when they ¢t i 

eight hundred and ninety-nine volts h 
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; »dos , ved 
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eta n dire ‘ “ } 1 | it 
ne ¢ feel stiff az \ " ! 
itla f¢ ild t 
t ny it wor 
row ri 
la 
i int <« he Ke Yr ert | i 
ea \ ! ( 
i | ind et wher 
irn ¢ t el Vi 
1 \ l i 
1 nate 1 \ 
t t wr 3 ¢ si 
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, hon B Re | \ i 
f.irly in the f 1 ! i 
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I 
: i { , 
sc Levi P. Mort 
; ston Arch v le 
that one Meku y 
ler -_ pped aside to ke ent 
| hime run fe (i ! ! 
ge Ohio \ mt l Hara \ ! { 
; O.hetr il i i ro 
An ‘ mif tl tthe pay 
powe i| was ful t | i t 
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: variou | PI ed nearly all t t 
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ré } t far | re \ nfor 
ya i t ( Y i } 
| | to read 1) 
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out Wi I I ca Li ! ‘ ti ‘ 
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hit ‘ j t 
n I tat her t 
wit ishe I f ! 
rhe | ut disp 
rer { I il ‘ | pectable ir 
I m to lel t I t t f ruint 
fl P " 1¢ 
i tt t 
th 10 ( n l } 
of pet . 
ee \ 
Marity ( su ul and n 
peccadillo ind « i 
" 
‘ ier 1. chance t pr 
d su rection and | 
ment, the favorite plan « t dern ne t ! t 
hut the d ( repentat nt fac of ¢ ry 
quent, howe er yvouthfu bral he ¢ lish 
, head with a rainie oo deep ever t eltface 
I 
hat « i l t \ rid for a ! 
1 eort t | ire } ‘ fl t 
i [the paper ! t illed unt ol 
d race? W ! the ve table people 
may ever ha ire, after ich a rebir 
not of rl ciat I I t 
il Vy here ¢ 1 Si eherihi i fromt 1 nite 
r ol I | i hel t ‘ 
en r rd of her ior at Lit rqu 1 
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FIRST LOVES OF JOSEPHINE: 


| j \ > ISLAND HOM] 











r «ae ra, hii home in the 

‘ I it the very u iit t bur 

' ‘ i More tl two hundred 

» it was discovered, vet to-day it is as 

! rious as ¢ I ! tf he lone dweller in 

th punta valley, or thie i rv fisherman drawing 

| t i i i I 1 pairi il Ce8 a 

du ire him; that i i he crosse 

) elf ivil » dey rd wing, and | must 

i shelter hor da t ipprehension of evil to 

fi vill cling to him; no ore tirmly does the Ori 
ental | eve in tl matliftic etfect of the evil eve 

In reality, the Dia f isa harmless bird—a species 

pet ts | i@ in the mountain-top, its haunts over 
t t iles i But A \ firm in her convic 
ti that yn ny harmful would result’ from this 
chat meet vith the devil-bird; and When, that 
é M | rie told her that it had be 
d led t J ne ua ’ hoot he feit her 
fears we vel | 

O35 f ldre ng Josephine by the pet 
na ie hou old), and throwing her arms around 
her Veyet fille, you will not leave your 
dear Ad& What can the schools teach you? Do you 
not already know ho to dan to sin to play the 
t to embroider, to whistle like the birds, to run 
like the agouti Never, never, will you be so happy as 
you are now Stay with u Leyell 

Mme. La Payerie smiled sadly, but, untwining the 
ul of the loving pair, drew Josephine to her side and 
et fore her the ne tv of attendis to her com- 
mand You are now a large girl, my darling J 
have taught you all it is possible, encumbered as I am 
witht ire your two sister your education must 
be finished at the convent It will not be a lor separ 
tio! ind besides, you can return here every wee 

ndin i iv with u Adee shall » with you and 
return With you, lt you de re, 

Hier tears were tlowing, for it cost her a great effort 
to part even temporarily from her eldest daughter. She 
had been ) il to het 1 womanly companion 
I than a litt ehiid tw mal » ready to engave 

iro ortr 

Josephine said nothing, but kissed her mother sub 
NISSIV ind i ito her chamber by Adee, blinded 
vy her tear Phere the two wept together, and ¢ 

ted each other with the assurance that the separa 
tion should not be for a ! time, and that, the preat 
of educa ti hed, d¢ fe would return to 

with th r 

re wer vo 4 ‘ of rt in Martinique 
tha iw Us ‘ Pier! the farther city, 
and ar er, t yar dela lt lence,’ at the near 
t t bon lier i 1 Mm d ia 
I I i ind ther \ i Whom sl re 

| t j it | I Rov ind w 
cur i her vu hild I} \ I pra i 
ra ii } n ,apt puy nat LE 
quired a 1 te h her \t th of 
t re ! r ho t La | r \ t 

ia { _¥ ) 

I t i) » and Mar ver tl ed 
T ve i it tw i i ter vue the vear 
\ i { L\ ! : < pan he W 

" h t was tha \d { held tl 
I ler her iff t ! faith 
Ad hans t ire parated f 1 the idcl 
{i I i t Tht Olt a] i ! l alii 
t | i i i i\ 

hie t 1 fr J hine hastened to re n 
he ex} t La Pagwerie, and the day follow 
i th i y rerpion an excursion was planned to the 

\ \ nd the h vhere Adk now a matron 
and ther, was livir with her husband 

had sent ita 1 by special messenger, an old 
\ who had wa { in order to guide the party 
overt } They rted at davbreak; M. Tascher, 
rave it’ kind 1 the ttle procession, mounted 
Puer k >| \ Behind him, 1 hammocks 
of Cayven ra twee poles carried by stout negro 
laborer were the da hters of the house of La Pager 
\ il ! 
vt the v path until i¢ ended at a break in 
: 








= we \ 
. , 

“ I they descended toward the open sea 
1d owing to the early hour of their 
ft upon them at the hili-crest 

ocea id jing the 

‘ peak a int ind of 

re also M, Ta r had a plantation 
tught their brea at t beauty of the scene spread 
it before the clapped their hands with joy at sight 


ONCE A WEEK. 


of the new world at their feet. Josephine was full of 
lation at the prospect of soon meeting with her devoted 
nurse. The cool morning breezes fanned her hair and 
cheeks, the gilt-crested humming-birds darted at her 
hammock and played around her head Sweet odors of 
honeysuckle and frangipanni, jessamine and acacia 
filled the air, and the birds caroled to her as she passed 
them by. 





With a heart bursting with gladness, filled with 
thanksyvivings addressed to her Creator, the girl reclined 
in her hammock, dreamily noting the shifting phases of 
the gliding panorama The jovous slaves sang wilt 





nes of their native Africa, their deep bassus reverber- 
ating in the gorges, as they swung along, happy in the 
‘e of their queer At the head of the procession, 


now descending the narrow trail in Indian file, strode 


the ancient African He carried a small drum, or 

tumbou, made by stretching the skin of some wild 

animal over the head of a hollowed log. As the sea 

opened to their view he sent out a note of warning to 

the dwe rs in the valley: ‘Zam, tam, tam-tam-tai 

It was heard and answered : ‘‘ Pou poum, poum-poum. 
La ealis ”’ Shoutel the hammock-bearers, * the 


dance, the African dance! Ah, we will have a good 
time soon 

lhus, elated with anticipation of a feast and dance, 
the negroes hastened forward, and soon they had 
reached the shore, where the hills had drawn their feet 
away from the sea and left a curving beach, backed by 
fertile meadow and bordered with cocoa palms. Be- 
neath the palms was a collection of grass huts, with 
wattled sides and deep-thatched roofs, surrounded with 


irdens of tropical fruits Here lived the freed negroes 
and colored people of that district, and, standing in the 


doorway of one of the newest of the huts, was the 





Junoesque figure of Ades In her arms was an infant, 
a twelve-month child, naked as a god, golden in hue as 
the boy the Guiana Indians offered to the King of KE] 
Dorado, With a loud ery of joy, she ran forward to 
welcome her darlit ) tte, casting the astonishe 
infant into the haimimoc! nd clasping the girl in het 
il 

Ah, YVeyett ; my darling, light of my eyes, my 


(dee thought she would never see yo 


they laughed and eried, holding each other close, 

18 . gazing into eyes filled with 
tears of joy. When the paroxysm had passed, Adee 
‘ infant and led the way to her 
er husban |, another magnificent specimen of 
the mixed race, a brown-skinned Adonis, was intro 
| refreshments were brought the tired 

tle native black boy climbed up a cocca- 
and cast down some ‘‘water-nuts,’’ then d 
e clipped off the pointed end of each, le wing 
le opening into the ivory geode filled 








asmall round h 
with sweetest water 

Drinking this clear nectar, they were refreshed, and 
after the hammocks were slung beneath the trees, they 
all took a needed rest. Then the visitors were sum 
moned to a straw-thatched pavilion, where, spread upon 
a long table, was a banquet prepared with all the luxu- 
ries of the tropics. The air was perfumed with the fra 
grance of pineapples, bananas, savory soups and delicious 
desserts. M. Tascher presided, his beautiful daughter 
sat at his right hand, with her sisters opposite, while the 
happy Adée, her husband, and the prettiest girls of the 
hamlet, waited upon them 
Breakfast having been served, and the attendants 
having disposed of their duties for the day, a short 
siesta was indulged in, after which all repaired to a 
near palm grove, to witness, and take part in, if so 
desirous, the dance of the day. 

Seated upon the ground, with a background of 


netted tres, the aged African who had been their 
guide took a large f bou between his knees and 
began the preliminary call to the calienda, 

i 78 + Fa fi fam, tam pou .” The hol- 
low sound rolled along the plain and through the 


woods, rising and falling, diminishing and swelling, 
with a weird and powerful effect. Buillows of sound, 
deep muttering as of distant thunder, wild calls of 
night-birds, melancholy wailings of wandering spirits 
all these seemed to be evoked from that skin-covered 
log A peculiar quality of the tambow roll is that it 
traverses vast distances, penetrates great areas of forest, 
impelling the listener to seek out its source, to assembie 
with his brothers for the wild and savage calienda. Old 
I f he Crazy-crazy) had acquired the art from an 
African ancestor, himself a great chief of a coast tribe; 
and by means of the subtle, fascinating and awe-inspir- 
ing thunder-roll of the tambou his royal forbear had 
often called his tribe to war 

Brought to America with the imported slaves, the 
tambou still supplies the negro with his simple music, 
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supplemented sometimes by that evoked from calabash 
and gourd, 

Not for many years had old Crazy-crazy had so dis- 
tinguished an audience, and the presence of the master 
of Sannois, together with his charming daughters, in- 
spired him to unprecedented feats of skill. The protest- 
ing tambou growled and groaned, howled and moancd, 
sent its wail afar and its muffled sighs deep into the 
earth. “‘Hark!’ cried Adée; “‘it is the voice of Pelée, 
the sigh of the demon-jombie, who lives in the crater- 
heart of the great volcano. ’ 

In truth, it seemed the very earth was trembling; 
almost the awed listeners could fancy they heard the 
ominous mutterings of a coming earthquake, and they 
shuddered. For, the earthquake was no stranger to the 
dwellers in Martinique. 

The old Fou-fou sat astride the drum, tapping it with 
his finger-tips, caressing it with rapid passes of his 
hands, and now and then punishing it with a vicious 
kick of his naked heel. He broke into savage song, in 
the chorus of which the assembled negroes joined: 





Oh, yoie-yor 
Oh, niisse-ah 

Y bel tambouye 
elie, ya, yuie 
Joli Lambouye.” 


The music ended in a prolonged roll, dying to a 
moan, a sigh, fainter and fainter, until Icst in the 
(orest-depths. The African fell from his drum, prone 
ipon the ground, and with asigh of relief his auditors 
left him, seeking more cheerful entertainment. 


Before the huts lay a crescent of sand, hot and glis- 
tening in the sun of midday; but beginning to be cool 
in the shadows of the cliffs, as the mid-afternoon was 
reached. The waves gently lapped its golden floor, 
inviting the children to wade in their foam, to embark 
upon their bosom. Isolated in the waters of the bay, a 
mile away or so, rose a great rock, like a pyramid, five 
hundred feet in height. 

“That is ‘Diamond Rock’,’’ said M. Tascher, point- 
ing to it: ‘‘Le du Diamant, Do not you remem- 
ber, Meyette, ory of its capture, by the English, 
some twenty vez go? When the French and English 
were at war, and when the fleets of both great Powers 
were scouring these seas in search of prey, some ¢ f our 
smaller vessels used to escape the enemy by sailing 
between that rock and the mainland, thus reaching un 
harmed the port of Fort Royal, which is just behind 
that promontory. This occurred so frequently that the 
British commander, Lord Howe, vowed he would stop 
it, if i¢ took all the sailors of his fleet. So he sent a 














THE ASCENT OF DIAMOND ROCK 


midshipman there, with a picked body of men, who 
hoisted several guns to the summit of the rock, and who 
for over a year commanded the channel. We could not 
dislodge them, the rock is so steep, and they annoyed us 
exceedingly. But finally the English Admiral sailed 
away and forgot them, and, as they were only provi- 
sioned for a limited time, they capitulated to our com- 
mander at the Fort. It is said that the rock was entered 
on the British Admiralty lists as ‘His Majesty’s Ship, 
Diamond Rock,’ and its brave defenders rated as the 
crew of a ship-of-war.’ 

Ma foi,’’ exclaimed Yeyette, “but they were brave 
men. How I should like to have met them! Cannot 
we vo over to the rock? 

Is it safe, Adée? Do your boats ever go there?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed. We can reach it in twenty minutes. 
Charles, get the canoe, 

\ yvreat canoe, hewn from a huge gum tree, was 
quickly brought around from the river, and into it they 
all climbed, with cries of joy. Three bronzed sailors 
paddled so lustily that they were soon under the lee of 
the rock, and shortly ashore, in a sheltered rift. 

There was not much to see at the marge, so Yeyette 
wished to climb the narrow path which wound around 
the cliff like a thread. 

“T don’t think it would be safe,”’ said Adée; ‘‘but we 
ean go a litthe way. But have a care, my child; the 
rock Is very st ep 

Never fear, but follow me,’ cried Yeyette, and she 
was ulready a hundred feet up the height before her 
father, who had been hidden behind a projecting rock, 
saw and shouted to her to descend. 

She laughed and kissed her hand to him, but still 
climbed breathlessly on. Half-way up the trail ab- 
ruptly ended, where the rock had been dislodged in 
some earthquake. The shelf of rock upon which she 
stood was so narrow she could not turn, and glancing 
about her fearfully, she caught sight of the white 
waves, two hundred feet below, snarling at the base of 
the precipice. This sight made her dizzy; her head 
reeled, she would have fallen had not Adée, who was 
close behind, quickly caught and steadied her. A mo- 
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ment only they hung above the w hite-fanged Waves, 
leaping and gnawing at the rocks below. Then, held in 
her nurse's arms, Josephine retreated to a broader ledge, 
where she recovered from her fright. 

Sobered by this incident, she descended to join the 
group below, and her father, having no words with 
which to rebuke her, folded her in his arms. Trembling 
in his embrace, her face hidden against his shoulder, 
Josephine then realized what a refuge and strength was 
this grave and tender parent, whose love was too deep 
for words, whose life was devoted entirely to her hap 
piness. 

The canotiérs bore them swiftly to the beach, whence, 
after a brief tarry for refreshment, the planter and his 
daughters departed for their home. The sun had set 
beneath the waves ere they reached the hill-crests above 
La Pagerie, and their descent was made in the dusk. 
But the villagers accompanied them with torches of 
fragrant gommier gum, which flickered and fitfully 
illumined the recesses of the woods, where the serpents 
lurked, and from which came out heavy perfumes of 
wild tlowers and strange nocturnal noises. Old Fou- 
fou, who had recovered, marched at the head of the 
company; the weird music of his tambou throbbed 
through the still air, as it pulsated, all the night, 
through Josephine’s journey in dreamland, 

(Continued neat week 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
Wp * PF. THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, the great En- 


glish scientist, died at Eastbourne, England, on 
ES June 29, in his seventieth year. As the inventor 

of agnosticism, or rather of the term agnostic, 
which he called himself, Huxley dealt dogmatic re- 
ligion perhaps the severest blow it has ever received. 
“T don’t know”’ was his favorite expression whenever 
any question involving the supernatural order, or super- 
sensory matters, was involved. In his work on Christ- 
ianity and Evolution be has summed up in a few para- 
graphs his position on this subject in a very clear and 
forcible manner. 

“When I reached intellectual maturity,’’ wrote 
Huxley in the volume referred to, ‘‘and began to ask 
myself whether I was an atheist, a theist or a pantheist, 
a materialist or an idealist, a Christian or a free thinker, 
I found that the more I learned and retlected the less 
ready was the answer, until at last I came to the con- 
clusion that I had neither art nor part with any of these 
denominations except the last. The one thing in which 
most of these good people agreed was the one thing on 
which I differed from them. They were quite sure they 
had attained a certain ‘gnosis,’ had more or less solved 
the problem of existence, while I was quite sure I had 
not and had a pretty strong conviction that the problem 
was insoluble. So I took thought, and invented what I 
conceived to be the appropriate title of agnostic. It 
came into my head as suggestively antithetic to the 
agnostic of Church history, who professed to know so 
much about the very things of which I was ignorant.”’ 

The word agnostic comes froma Greek verb mean- 
ing not to know, and its appropriateness as applied to 
all who agree with Huxley in refusing to admit er even 
deny things unknown or unknowable by scientific tests 
will be easily admitted. About theology or revealed 
religion his sole response always was ‘‘I don’t know.”’ 
“You can't prove it.’’ ‘Jt may be so, but I can’t be- 
lieve it.”’ ‘‘My reason rejects it.’’ ‘I don’t know’’ and 
“You don't know; there is no possible basis on which 
either you or I can arrive, not merely at any certainty, 
but even at any rational and authoritative opinion.” 

Such an attitude toward religion and all supernatural 
subjects was certainly well calculated to sow the seeds 
of general disbelief in all dogmatic religion, and it is no 
wonder that the defenders of the Christian and other 
religions regarded Huxley as their deadliest opponent. 
Like Spencer, Darwin, Tyndall und Draper, his scien 
tific attainments were of the very highest order and 
made his opposition all the more powerful. [He founded 
a school, so to speak, which gathered many followers in 
a very short time, and these numbers, it must be ad- 
mitted, are constantly increasing. The tendency to 
submit everything to scientific test is showing itself in 
every question, great and little, that comes up for dis 
cussion in these days of little faith in the supernatural. 
It is evident in the cool, rational discussions about the 
resurrection of the Saviour, which a generation ago 
would have caused widespread indignation and the 
bitterest terms of reproach. To have suggested a doubt 
in a Christian assemblage about the material as well as 
the spiritual resurrection would have excited positive 
horror among the faithful. But now such guestions are 
debated with the same calmness as an ordinary problem 
in science. 

There is no doubt that Bonnet and Darwin by their 
theories of evolution are responsible for this loosening 
of the bonds of faith, for if their theories can be main- 
tained the very foundations on which rest the doctrines 
of man’s creation directly by the hand of God as a per- 
fect being, vertebrate, rational and fully endowed with 
free will and understanding, are swept aside as delu- 
sions of the past. 

It is true there is some evidence of a halt in this red- 
hot pursuit of all things with a scientific stick, so to 
speak. Men are beginning to ask themselves to what 
good end will this pursuit lead?—how will the human 
race be benefited by learning that they are descended 
from fishes, reptiles, birds or monkeys? What compen- 
sation will be offered to mankind for the loss of their 
belief in revealed religion and especially in a beautiful 
hereafter? Is it not better to leave these sweet comfort- 
ing beliefs unshaken? We have woes and sufferings 
enough without robbing us cf what seems to be the one 
great consolatory hope of a blissful hereafter. 

Professor Huxley was born in the year 1825, at Eal- 
ing, Middlesex, England, and displayed the peculiarly 
original bent of his mind even while at school in his 
native place. His sturdy spirit of independence and 
proneness to investigate were greatly strengthened 
while he pursued the study of medicine in London, and 
still more so while he was acting as naval surgeon on 
H.M.S. ‘‘Rattlesnake’’ in the South Pacific and Torres 
Straits. 

To enumerute all the honorable positions filled by 
Huxley would require more space than an article of 
this description would admit. One after another all the 
honors possible to a great scientist fell to his lot, and in 
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each he displayed the most remarkable ability and orig 
inality of thought. In 1876 he visited this country, and 
Moncure D. Conway has placed on record the impres- 
sions of the distinguished scientist during his seven 
weeks’ sojourn in the United States. I cannot do better 
than quote from Mr. Conway s account of his interview 
with Huxley in London as follows: 

‘As for America, his only regret is that his stay 
there was but seven weeks, instead of seven months. 
Both he and Mrs. Huxley declare themselves especially 
delighted by the glimpses they got of American home 
and social life. One of the most pleasant episodes of 
their visit was two days passed with that charming 
Cambridge company—the Fiskes, Lathrops and others 
—who form a little picnic colony at Petersham in the 
summer. Nowhere in the world had they met with 
more charming, cultivated people, or persons more 
cordial. As for American science, Professor Huxley 
thinks that the same movement and tendency of thought 
are going on there as in England, though America is 
some years behind yet. He found the American men of 
science generally full of kindness. Professor Spencer 
F, Baird, of the Smithsonian, made the best of guides 
for his appreciation of the marvelous exhibition in 
Philadelphia. I neeed not say that he spoke with the 
utmost enthusiasm of Professor Marsh of Yale, for his 
lectures at New York sufliciently attest his opinion con- 
cerning Marsh and his achievement. But Professor 
Huxley manifested some misgivings whether the Ame 
icans really knew what a man they have in Marsh, on 
recognized that he is one of the best-drilled and most 
thoroughly informed men of science now living. ‘I 
deed,’ said Professor Huxley, ‘I much fear that th 
Americans do not recognize some of their greatest men 
There are Professor Dana, for instance, and Leidy of 
Philadelphia, who, with us over here, have long been 
in the front ran, but I read an article in the North 
American Review—a centennial article on American 
science —in which those men were hardly more than 
mentioned,’ "’ 

-~e~< - 
STOWE HOUSE. 
Ur N Tuesday, June 25, the marriage between the 
y Princess Helene, second daughter of the late 

Comte de Paris, and the Duc d’ Aosta was cele 

brated at the Church of St. Raphael, Kingston- 
on-Thames, in the presence of a most brilliant and dis 
tinguished company of guests, which included members 
of the royal families of England, France, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal. 

Stowe House, the residence of the widowed Comtesse 
de ‘Paris, the bride’s mother, is a very charming place, 
surrounded by a magnificent park, with double avenues 
of oaks, elms, beeches and chestnuts, through which one 
has a drive of over four miles before reaching the man- 
sion. This latter was evidently built by a man of great 
ideas, for it is of prodigious size and marvelous strength. 
Its front extension is over nine hundred feet and its 
style purely classical, being a combination of Ionic and 
Corinthian. 


STOWE 


Inside, the saloons are superbly grand, both for size 
and fittings. There is a large Marble Hall of oval shape, 
sixty feet long and fifty-six feet high, supported by 
immense columns, and beautifully ornamented with 
sculptured figure processions, and marble statues in 
niches. Then there is a Dining Hall that is remarkably 
fine, being between seventy and eighty feet in length, 
and having its walls hung with costly Flemish tapestry. 
The ceiling has some beautiful frescoes in oils, with 
panels in gold relief. Royal blue and gold brocade 





») 

irtain the windows, while the mantelpieces re of 
pure marble supported by Corinthian columns, na 
irrying bron relievos Sevres vases, etc ibound 


ind numbers of stuffed birds on tables and screens are 


evidences of the Due d’Orleans’ skill as a sportsman 





The drawing-room is truly regal It has a ceilings 
exquisitely painted and decorated, supported by pillars 
ind pilasters of porphyry; an Italian marble mantel; 
ind walls, curtains and furniture upholstery of rich 
‘rimson brocade On the walls there is a choice collec 
tion of the old isters, While immense Sevres v 
costly cabinets with still more costly contents, are in 
ibundance, The billiard-room has also a richly frescoed 
ceiling, d by seaglioli pillars with gold caps of 
the lonic | have never seen a really more sump 
tuous billiard-room. The furniture 1s of massive over 


burnish and carved frames with silk floral upholstery. 
The walls show beautifully hand-painted panels inclosed 
in gold relief framework, while cases stutfed animals 
and birds, marble-topped t es and Parisian timepiece 
are every where en evidence 





rhe schoolroom is an interesting apartment to visit 
It has all the usual fittings for study, a number of 
family portraits on the walls, a half-tinished painting 
on an easel—evidently the work of the young Princess 
Louise, who has just quitted the room—and a plentiful 
supply of flowers, these more especially adorning a 
small altar in one corner of the room. Opening from 
here is a playroom, formerly a State bedroom of the 
palace; the State bed with its hangings is still there; it 
is now, however, put to an entirely different use a large 
collection of toys taking the place of bedding. 

The small chapel is particularly plain—an altar-piece 


of almost severe aspect, relieved only by some fl 





owers 





and a small painting of the Virgin and Child immedi 
ately above it. Both here and in the English chapel 
one notices the very strong smell of cedar wood imme 
diately on entering; the window casements and shutters 
of the Catholic chapel and the wails of the English 
chapel are comple tely lined with this wood—a relic of 
the Spanish Armada. 

[have a brief glance at the apartments of the Prin 
cess Helene, noticing the many curios with which they 





abound, the cozy corners and pretty fittings, and the 


beautiful look-out from the windows; but what chiefly 
interests me is the photographie fit-up of the |! SS 
There is a large box of negatives taken in | ind 
various Continental place s, Which show that she is an 


operator of more than the average amateur order 

The great library is well worth seeing It is of com 
panion size to the dining-room, and has a gallery run 
ning round it with shelves which, like those on the 


lower floor, are completely filled with antique and 


valuable wor rhe sombre appearance generally 
appertaining to a library is relieved by a very large 
collection of photographs of the English and other royal 
families The two marble mantels are supported by 
Carvatides, and in the centre of the room is a beautiful 
marble statuette on a pedestal. The French tri-colors 
are displayed at one end over a lat screen, and quite 
aonumber of enyravings are In position facing the 
shelve 





THE | RY 
The park itself would take some hours to explore, 
It has so many buildings and temples in it that one can 
only wonder as to the cause of their erection. There 


are temples to Venus and Bacchus, a cave to Dido, a 
Paladian bridge, a Gothic temple, a Temple of Concord; 
al oa Bourbon Tower, 80 named from the oal sur 
rounding it, planted there by the Bourbon princes, Il 
have not, I suppose, really mentioned half of them, any 
more than I have adequately described the interior of 
the palatial residence; but perhaps I have said suffi 
cient to show that Stowe House for splendor and for 
surroundings is wortby to take first rank among our 
“stately homes of England. Moreover, one of the 
charms of making its acquaintance consists in the seclu 
sion which has always surrounded it. 
MaRY SPENCER W EN, 
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tout; sticks re . st smooth! Some of the 
vaven't been used for twenty years or more, but I 
( collecting all the im that one will suit you, 
I dare say ind you handle it as though to the manner 
born (ome, Bertram, I see you know a good sti 
Don't tell e that you prefer to trudge ilong a countrs 
road with that infernal mach parson's umbrel 
No, sir! I—I never walked with an umbreila hn 
fe till I took orders But | thougut the young man 
ed su tively 
Ay, | know well enough what you thought;’’ Mr 
Fairclough’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘You are not the first 
And, of course, you are quite right in a way, Bertran 
the 1d folks down here have a great eye for the co1 


rect. clerical exterior, and Lady Margaret and het 
daughters especially expect the clergy to be turned out 
le riquenw But an umbrella, vou know, an umbrella? 
Ihe fact is, an umbrella is my bele noire, Bertram; and 
to tell the honest truth, if I dared I'd piteh both it and 
that black wide-awake of yours to the back of bevon 


ind sve iny curates go about clothed like other gentl 
men 
but I 
Oh, 1 know it can’t be done, and, after all, it’s 
trifle, a mere trifle. Now, then, this way. And eut 


ting short the discussion wherein he feared he had been 
trayed too far, the older pedestrian hastily opened a 
ide gate, and after the two had passed through, and | 





had again secured its fastenings, was ready with a fresh 
topic of conversation. To himself he said, “I must take 
care not to shoek thi iileless youth. Suppose he do 
pin his faith on a coat or a collar, and suppose I have 
outlived that illusion, he would be none the better 
tite] to this place and the work before him for adopt 
ing my views and d irding his own As long as he 
does his part, and tights the world, the flesh and th 
levil 1 nfully, what odds if he chooses to look it in his 


idly Margaret, at any rate, will think none 
the worse of him. And he chatted sociably and ple 
antly as they wended their way along. 
And so I needn't have got this beast of a hat after 
ill aid Bertram to himsel Confound it, and thie 
coat. too! If Lhad only known! 
He had left Oxford one year before, had taken 
od degree, and prepared with zest for the life ot 
hard-working parish clergyman. Of his own free wi 
he had made this choice, had felt called to it, discovered 





himself suited to it, and from the bottom of his heart 
desired nothing better than to concentrate his energte 
and exercise his best powers in the sacred profession, 


But he was not quite the meek visionary nor the ray 
enthusiast imegined by that very muscular Christian, 
the Re \ugus Fairclough 

Mary. Mary, how exciting! two men coming up 
the lane!’ exclaimed the younger Miss Whitmore to 
her sister, as the two sat lazily upon the lawn at Gar 
fords, with a litter of books and magazines around 
then lwo men, actually! Who can they be 


Mary turned her head slowly, almost contemptu 





cusiv, round It never 7s anybedy, so what is the use 

saying ‘Who There is only Mr. Fairclough whom 

in he 

Mr. Fairclough it is. And the new curate, as | 
a—whata pity mamma is out! She is the curate-lover 
In this house, We must see them, though, and do the 
civil, After all, Mr. Fairclough would never bring any 
‘ wre who was not able, barely passable, even 
to please mamitna, Ile knows what is due to us—to vou 
and me—and that we can’t stand grubs, whatever 


mammacan, IT am rather glad we were at home now. 
We shall see if this new importation is likely to be any 
sort ol mdtous. If only he should be up to the mark 
for a dinner or a dance 

Nonsense ! Mary Whitmore made a restive move 
ment She was out-of-sorts that day: vexed because of 
i certain disappon nt, and disinclined to put up 
with interruptions of her brooding moo, As ifacu 





ate could be any good in that way!’ she said, petu- 
lantiy. “‘And you know what they are, as a rule. I 
don't know how they manage it, but directly they be 
come rectors and vicars they are nice enough, an 
pleasant enough, but curates!’’ and her nose went up 
in the air. 

Still, he might do for a dinner persisted the 
younger, “and | don’t believe Mr. Fairclough would 


r. You 





bring him to call if he would not do for a dinn 


f 
know he h; two other inferior creatures he never 
thinks of bringit 

Oh, I don’t knew: they are all alike iil Mary’ 


indifferent 

None of the indifference, hcwever, was apparent 
when Miss Whitmore arose to greet her visitors. No 
one could ever accuse Lady Margaret’s daughters of 
ill-breediny nd certainly neither of the newcomers 





had any reason to suppose that they were grudged their 
share of the rustlir hade, nor of the luxurious e1 


the veivet tf, which seemed created to 





campment on 
invite repose 
lL have been telling Mr. Bertram that this is the one 

we in the neighborhood where you may imagine 
yourself a thousand miles from London,’’ began the 





vicar, laying down his stick, and spreading himself out 
comfortably. “The peace and stillness of Garfords is 
the one soothing oas in my great bewildering desert 


of a parish. I come here when I want to forget where 
| , 


whiff from a large clump near 


1, how sweet those azaleas smell!’’ catching a 


And the lilac and may, 





- 


too,”’ snifting about. Delicious, the mingling of f1 
rrance! And that white broom sweeping the water! 
his eve yong down to a small lake embedded in shrubs. 


This is really Paradise,”’ concluded the speaker, taking 
his 1} and burrowing down yet deeper in the 


Fh 
basket-chair 








‘Bertram, I told you this was the day 
for Garfords, did I not Young ladies, | trust you will 
excuse us for breaking in upon the harmony of such an 
afternoon, but I think you will agree with me that 











when aman is to see Garfords for the first time, he 
ought to see it on a day like this And now,” more 
briskly, ‘‘now, pray, what is the news of the outer 
world? What have you been hearing? What are you 
reading picking up with the ease of friendship the 
nearest v« ne, and } huneine instantiy into a discussion 
4 Its meri 

rhe theme was interesting, and the young lady ani 
mated and intelligent. It only needed the murmur of 


her voices, and the perception that he was not required 





to stimulate a lagging dialogue on his other hand, to set 

the good-natured, elderly gentleman free to pursue 1 

nd he was presently so entirely absorbed as to forget 
vy responsibility hitherto felt connected with the visit. 
All at once, however, Mr. Fairclough was start 

\ clear, natural, bearty laugh ran ut cle to his ear, 

Hie broke off short in the very middle cf a sente: . to 


turn a pair of round, surprised eyes upon Ke:traim, 

Bertram was sitting upon the edge of his seat t 
ing his cane between his fingers. and frem his pat 
lips had emanated a sound never heard before by his 
clerical superior. 

There was nothing disagreeable in the laugh: it could 
not be termed either impertinent or familiar; but it 
was undeniably spontaneous, frank and mirthful: and 
somehow—though for the life of him Mr. Fairclough 
could not have said how—it took him aback. A gentle, 
hesitating smile was the outside he had ever won from 
this pale- d student; and though he had been at 
times a trifle impatient cf such pertinacious solemnity, 
he had been impressed by it, and inclined to consider its 
effect upon his parishicncis as distinctly advantageous 

What, then, was the meaning of this new departure 
Hie literally stared, and let it be felt that he was staring. 

Margaret Whitmore, who had been the cause of the 
laugh, and whose own merry eyes were dancing, caught 
her bieath and almost, if not actually, apelogized. Ber 
tram’'s cane fell from his hands, and when he had recov 
cred it there was a suffusion of colcr on his cheek which 
had certainly net been there before. 

I have been telling Mr. Bertram a story of cne of 
our old farm laborers ;’’ and the \oung lady, with scime 
what hurried intonation, repeated the story. But neither 
she nor her auditors felt moved to more than a mild ap- 
preciation cf its flavor on this second narration. 

Ha! ha! ha! Very good! Mr. Fairclough did 
indeed emit a faint, con mendatory chuckle, and pro 
ceed to cap the anecdote cn the instant; but, theugh he 

and theugh his mot was 

perior to Mi Margaret's, he felt that he had net 

obliterated the memory cf his own lapse, nor restored 
the ecmfortable unanimity which had preceded it. 

If he hud only had the sense to sit still and keep his 
cars open! As it was, he was perforce ¢ bliged to po cn 
talking for the whole party, since the abashed Bertram 
could scaree lift up his head again, while Margaret 
Whitmore looked as if she, too, I met with a rebuke 
Neither recovered entirely throughout the remainder cf 
the call. 

Yes, you were; you were much too free. Mr. Fait- 
clough thought so, and so did i exclaimed M iry aftel 
ward, ‘Talking and laughing like that with a curate 
Of course, the poor man had to Jaugh back—he could 
not help it—and then you saw the look he got. 

Gracious me! I saw the look, and I could scarcely 
believe my eyes. I thought it downright cruel; while 
us for the poor youth, he got as red as arose. It was 
the greatest fun! 

Fun? Nonsense! Mamma would have been very 
angry. You know how often she has told you not to be 
familiar all at once with strangers. The only thing that 
redeemed it was Mr. Fairclough’s annoyance, and his 

k of blank amazement.’ 

“And the dead stop he made,’’ cried Margaret, with 
intense appreciation. ‘The sort of ‘Good heavens! 
what is going to happen next?’ expression on his face 
Oh, it was glorious!’ and she threw herself back in her 
chair, twisting her handkerchief into a ball, tossing it 
into the air and catching it again. ‘‘l must prepare a 
fev more such shocks for our venerable vicar,’’ cried 
she. linust lay in a store. After all, why shouldn't 
a poor young parson see a joke as well as other people? 
At first you may imagine how furious I was when I saw 
you had usurped dear old Mr. Fairclough, who is always 
worth talking to, and left ine to struggle with the other. 
I, who had never been to a ‘Mothers’ meeting’ or a 
Work party’ in my life! I could just manage to be 
nterested in the ‘Lending library,’ because I thouglit it 
vould be a good thing to clear the shelves of all our old 

zines and useless books now that we have got such 
a lot of new ones. We want some more room, and 
there is a perfect accumulation. I told the youth | 
should look them out and send them down. The youth 
seemed pensively grateful, and we worried out the sul 
ect. Youu must have heard how solemnly we con 
versed. Then I tried hi feeling Iny way—on croquet 
and lawn tennis. If you wiil believe me, a spasm of 
disgust shot across his face at the words! At this point 
I felt reckless; I let inyself loose to talk as I chose, and 
would no longer attempt to adapt my conversation to 
my company, as mamma and you think one ought to 


do. 1 just gave it him! I told him all we were doing 
and all we were going todo. I didn’t care whether he 
liked iter not. Probably he thinks ame an appalling|s 
worldly and frivclous young lady. Il ran on exactly as 
if he had been any other young man, and he bent his 
gentle head and let the torrent tlow over it. But when 
| got to ¢ ld Trueman's idea cf the Jubilee procession, it 
found the spot, like Homoczea. Some time or other, in 
the Dark Ages, this spiritual being must have known 
what it was to laguh, and ever since there has been 
there must have been—a pent-up laugh somewhete. 
Mary, do you know, I am rather proud of myself for 
having pricked that hidden spot. 

; lon’t know what you are talking about,” said 
y. fretfully. Here is mamma at last. Perhaps 
She 1ose from her chair and stood fer a moment rumi- 








Was an excellent racoutew 



































1'¢ thaps what? 


All that we need say to mamma is that Mr. Fair- 
clough brought the new curate to call, and that he 
seems gentleman-like Again she hesitated A man 





of that sort would be so very useful ’’ she murmured 


in conclusion. 


‘And mamma likes them cadaverous,”’ cried Marga 


get, gavly. Mamma!” springing forward and getting 
her voice in first, as the mother’s pet had a trick of 
doing. Mamma, you're in luck. Mr. Fairclough has 
got a curate after your own heart. I don’t know if he 


parts his hair down the middle, because he kept on hi 
abomination of a hat all the time he was here, though 
am sure he was longing to take it off, as Mr. Fairclough 
did his. But in every other respect Mary and I can tes- 
tify that he meets your views, and we foresee that y« 
will have him here morning, noon and night. H 
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: eet,’ as they say in America. Now, Mary, te 
the truth. is not this Mr. Bertram ‘just swe 
Lady Margaret looked from one daughter to another 
[ passed the gentlemen at the lodge; [| am sorry to 
have missed them 
Of course you are,”’ cried the irrepressible younger, 
ub you will be glal to hear that we Mad your part 
ndsomely gave them tea, cosled them down, lent 
young man a book, and stuck a flower w the old 
one’s buttonhole 
Silly child! But even Lady Margaret smiled a 
fond rebul There were few people who could resist 


vinsome Margaret—least of all Margaret's mother. She 
ij, however, a word apart with her elder daughter 


presently 


‘This Mr. Bertram, I suppose you really did approve 
him?” 
“There was nothing to disapprove.’ 

ile seemed a gentleman 

Ih, yes, a gentleman. 

Well, my dear?” 

Well, mamma, there is nothing more to say. 

hen I shall ask him to dinner at once.” 

Ask him as soon as you like; only 

Have you anything whatever against the man? 
demanded Lady Margaret, impatiently. “‘Why can you 
not be open about it if you have? You may surely 
speak to me, confide in me.’’ 

' “T have nothing to confide, and I have nothir 
vainst Mr. Bertram whatever—only Margaret is so 
young anI silly.’’ Margaret’s mother understood in an 
instant. 

She might just try to make a fuvol of the poor man 
for the fun of it,’? preceeded the elder sister, now that 
the ice was broken. You know how heedless she is 
She calls him a ‘youth,’ but he is older than she, at any 
rate. And I could not help fancying once or twice that 
I saw him looking at her. Mamma, it would be a shame 
to run any risk of turning that poor curate’s head; and 
yet to say anything to Margaret and finally a pla 
of campaign was arranged, 

By the end of the summer Bertram had become quit 
an habituée of the house, firmly established in the goo 
graces of all, and, as her daughters had predicted, a 
spec ial favorite with his hostess 

Yes, I thought you woull like him,’ « rved the 
vicar comp! wently, one day. n excellent fellow 
anl throws himself into his work like a man. The 
only fault I i:ave to complain of—if it | 








be a fault, Lady 
Murgaret—is that Bertram does not seem to know what 
relaxation is! I have suggested his taking a holiday 
more than once; or even a day or two off, but he does 
not see it at all, He will be invaluable to me as the 
Winter comes on; the people adore him already; and I 
am grateful to you for all the kindness he has met with 
at Garfords, 

‘Indeed, Mr. Bertram is quite an acquisition,”’ 1 

ined Lady Margaret, briskly. ‘ile has come out so 
wonderfully of late; and though we really do not see 
very much of him, that only proves that he is, v 
properly, too much engaged in parish work to have 
time for dawdling in ladies’ drawing-rcoms. When we 
do see Mr. Bertram, he is always welcome. 

‘A good preacher, too, I think, Lady Margaret? 

‘A remarkably good preacher, Mr. Fairclough.’ (‘A 
deal better preacher than you are yourself,’’ re- 
“l the lady, inwardly. She did not overrate her 
vicar’s powers in that respect.) 

‘And a good reader, I think you will also allow? 

“The best reader we have ever had, 
garet, with animation. 

‘Lam delighted with your approval,”’ said the vicar, 
rising. ‘‘Your judgment was all that I needed to con- 
firm my own. We have got a treasure, and I only li 
we shall keep him. Bertram dines with you to-night, 
he tells me?” 

fo meet my future son-in-law, Captain Satter- 
thwayte,’’ said Lady Margaret, shaking hands, ‘‘Cap- 
tain Satterthwayte has just returned from a voyage, 
and comes to us to-night; and as the young people have 
not met for some time, 1 thought it would be more 
agreeable to have one other gentleman present, so that 
Margaret and I should not be quite neglected,’ with a 
sinile, ‘‘The marriage will take place, we hope, next 
month.”’ 

‘*Who is to be there?”’ cried Bertram, with almost a 
shout, when, in the course of the next hour, the name 
of Lady Margaret’s other guest was casually let fall by 
his superior, 

The tone of his voice recalled something to Mr. 
clough’s ear, and pondering upon it afterward, he knew 
what that something was: it was the laugh which had 
startled him out of his equanimity on the lawn at Gar- 
fords five months before. 

Since then he had, it is true, grown to recognize the 
fact that Bertram could laugh, even to anticipate with 
a pleasurable emotion the response which a droll anec- 
dote or lively narration was sure to call fort! when the 
pensive curate was off his guard—when he couli be, as 
it were, surprised into mirth. But Mr. Fairclough had 
always felt that it required himself as instigator to prc- 
duce the genial spark. Jertram’s present animation 
was a puzzle not to be solved b7 a somewhat elaborat: 
and incoherent explanation. 

“He is a very good fellow, but certainly he is rather 
a queer fellow at times,’’ muttered the vicar to himself. 

Still queerer would he have thought the young man 
could he have peeped into the curate’s dressiny-room 
as the evening hours drew on. 





said Lady Mar- 








Fair- 
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THe Brazilian Admiral Da Gama, who was leading 
an insurrection in the Southern provinces, tinding his 
c.iuse lost, has cousmitted suicide. 


THREE adventurous sailors, deserters from an Amer- 


ican bark at Honolulu, stole President Dole's yacht and 
had started for Mexico with it, when the randed on 


a reef, and were all capture 1. 


SUMMER HOMES AND TOURS. 





i boar houses in Catsk Mountair Cent Ni York. 
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STORIES ABOUT PUBLIC JIEN. 


ryt 1) rats in the House ot re tative 
who hl 1 ovel e dreadll Line tu i Speake 

2p) Reed to the chair Mr. Reed was so unj ul 
with the members of the Democratic party 

the floor that they would not vote to pass the usual 

lution of thanks at the end of his term ihis case w 

not without precedent. In the Twenty th Cor 

the House refused to give a vote T thar 3 ton ike! 

Polk The motion was mad ind the first name ca i 

on the roll was that of John Quincy \dama. Hie voted 

in the negative emphatically \ reat Inany spee 


were made during the roll-call criticisiu Mr. Polk 
conduct as Speaker, Mr. Polk was as offensive a pa 
as Mr. Reed. Mr. Reed's rulings have been vindicated 


in most cases and the Democratic party was forced to 
idopt the odious ‘‘Reed rules” in order to do busin 
But this does not endear Mr. Reed to tl me r 
that party any the more. They hate him cordia 


olten unreasonably. 
Mr. Reed returns hate for hate. He used to in 
the Speaker's chair while the Democrats were 





ing him on all sides and survey the scene as cali to 





all appearances, as though he had no i 
matter. But inwardly he was boiling. He felt espe 
cially bitter against Representative Rogers of Arkan 

who was very intemperate in his abuse of the Speaker 
One day a friend of Mr. Reed went to the desk to speak 


to him while Mr. Rogers w denouncing the Chait 
Mr. Reed sat smiling at Mr, Rogers and maki no « 
ward sign of annoyance. But as his friend came wit 
easy eatshot, Mr. Reed said in a low voice: * 
iim! fhe curse was directed evilent aga 
Rogers. Mr. Reed's self-control was yneth ad 
inirable. But he suffered for it in secret. Ilis best 
friends said that he used to do great damage to t p 
lows at night as he lay in bed and reviewed the events 
of the day. Doubtiess ¢ » of these pillow i ired as 
the offending head of Rogers of Arka 

Mr. Reed will not have Mr. k to annoy } at 


the next Congre 






























Illinois, who anno; l 
was tempted freqi 

ibdue Mr. Roger 
ind no doubt he 1 
the hall | fore li i 
on M lieved one € I 

» question of « ! 
Ir. Reed had fou ‘ 
the Hiou of Comm 
lie does the Congre 
in Which a membe 
addressed the Chair { 
called the attentior 
otfense i very for 1! dialogue had f é 
wich the member hy ltr V ver 1 the | raon ¢ 
presiding oflicer for his parliamentary c1 Ir. Reed 
read this dialogue “ul to n and at lof « i 
entence in the apot y of the ollie ! eri 
would stop and say: ‘“‘Now, doesn’t t nd | 
Springer Isn't that like Roger and so © 

John Quincy Ada who opp l the re tion of 
thanks to Mr. 1 was a good fi er | elf 
very stubborn man. lle made a sturdy fight for the 
right of petition When some people sent him an anti 
lavery document to present to the House, H ont 
tion was that every petitioner had a right to lay | 
views before Congress. uring the contr y over 
this point, the “Nationa l lig — princely 
paper of Washington, if not the only one, 1 pelled 
Mr. Adams’s na . Ile wrote a characteristic letter to 
the editor in protest I think that J 
gencer has printed enou i libels about to ibie to 
pell my name,’’ he said 

It is not often that a public man’s namo is misspelled 
in the newspapers, t!i h there is a general ney 
to spell the name of McMillin of Tennessee ** McMillan 

It happens not infrequently, though, that men of thi 
same name are confused in illustrations. This hay 
pened a great many times in the last ration 
fhere were two members of the Cabir Fost 
-John W. Foster of Indiana, the Sccreta ot State 
and Charles Foster of Ohio, the Secretary t Ire 
ury. It happened a great many times v Foster 
of Indiana was in oilice that his port printed 
over a story about Charles Foster. And John W. 


Foster went to Japan to aid in bringin under 
standing between the peace envoys of China and Japa 
the mistake has been repeated a great many times 








The two members of the Jones family in the Senate 
have been the subjects of frequent misc: rstar 
Mr. Jones of Arkansas has figured in the « n print 
as Mr. Jones of NevaJa, and vice versa Mr. Mitel 
of Oregon used to find himself ! lL with Mr 
Mitchell of Pennsylvania a few year yw hie 
mistaken for Mitchell of Wisconsin qu is fr ent 
Mr. Gibson of Louisiana and Mr. Gibson of Mary : 
Mr. White of Louisiana and Mr. White ef California 


were confused when they served together in the Sena 
} 


It was so easy for the istrator who had a demand for 
a picture of Senator White to pick up the first picture 
of “Senator White’ which came to hand without 
thinking that there were two Senators of that name. 
One of the Senators [ have just named was discu 


ing with me recently the assaults made on the Treasur 











DY office-seekers and office-holders, and | recalled an 
experience which he had at the last session of Congre 
with a nian from his own State This man came t 
him with a request that he have a paragraph inserted 
in one of the appropriation bi makit n appropria 
tion for a new office in the Library of Congre Ihe 
Librarian was willing to recommend the appointinent 
of a laborer: the salary would be small, and there w 1 
be probably ery little obvection to the appropriation 
either House or Senat he Senator | \ u 
could not wor for so small a salar is that You could 
not afford to The applicant was quite certain that he 
eould So the Senator agreed to recotnmend the appre 
priation and the office was created. I Senator 
stituent was appointed to the new s \ 
soon as the place had been created, the new ‘ 
holder came to the Senator to ¢ ilar 
from Congres He said that the other who er 
doing like work in the Library received twice as! i 
. 


money as he B ke be could not live « nall a 
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fom Cot the famous Ol ho v Secret 
of the Treasury under Fillmore, \ ntly opy | 
to ollice-he 1 hie pr ticed it, but he per head 
ivainst ( mtiy ra ppilieal pt ed 
to him pe ally bie ould trv very earnestly to 1 
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Vashi ‘ il l ! istoimed 
Cor ( 1 il ine of he! vere put uy 
candidat in districts the Republicans had no idea of 
yaining and the nominations were thought to be er 
complimentary W he these eh tind eu lve 
fledged I of tl Hou 1 i irdly ‘ 
hat to ht ! ive The re ilwa funt 
ene t the oper of al t The banner story 
ubout a me i rv the one told it Mr ied 
rinyvhaus ¢ Mi ri a flew year i Ir edrin 
haus 1 i Wealthy Inanut turer of tinware ho started 
in life without a dollar lie is a fine busine man, but 
he had never nl poll befor e cul to Was! 
i ton i he v not familiar h the leaders of t 
two par When | \ i xluced ¢ Senator 
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his representative here to “interview all the members 
of the Cabinet and of Congr Wout ¢ veland r 
riage. When the army of 1 rters from New Yor 
reaches \ nel n the first day of the on there 
is a | y oF puttil n Information into ci ila 
i Vhich apy \ sample of the wor 
done t tiie re] ter found 1 the inters on 
them had Senator Crorma ist r t enti 
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() LY a wooden cro small, ul 
lettered, | kened by the year 


le ‘ 
roughened | the salt ocean air, decayed by the mists 
id winds of the sea Only two crossed arms of plain, 
int hed wood, marking a grave over which long 
lie, and blackberry vine cling in the wild, 


med luxuriance of utter neglect. Only a wooden 
and yet in gardens of the dead wonderfully en- 
wealth, and carefully cared for by hands 
villing by much gold, many a costly marble 
haft tells to its beholder a tale far less rich in meanin; 
and sugyestion than is learned by him who follows out 
the history of these crossed arms of pine. 

It is more than probable that Red Erie and his Vik 
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the first to behold Mt. Desert, for its 


BALLOT were 
peak can be eon sixty miles out to sea, It forms a 
part of the ancient Acadia, for the possession of which 
neland and France were for more than a hundred 


and thirty years at war with each other. 
The French founded their claim on the disc very ol 














this coast by Verazzano, in 1524; on the discovery and 
occupaney of Canada by Cartier, in 1535, and on the 
rant to the De M ts, in 1603. The English claim was 
ed upon the discovery of Cabot, in 1497 pon th 
occupancy of Newfoundland by spore vas 3; by the 
al quent vovage ind landing of Gosnold Pring and 
Weymouth and others, and by the charter to the Popham 
lony in 1606, and the occupancy of the soil by that 
colony in 1O0, 

In 1603 Hlenry I\ f France granted to his ‘‘well 
beloved Sieur de Monts” this territory of Acadia, all of 
whatis now known as New England and the Maritime 
Provwi of Cana obleman, having fitted 
utt \ el 1 1, 1604, with the French 
na i Cham} Lgl ke possession of his 

vy territory \ rd the St. John River, 
ind esta hia his winter quarters at the mouth of the 


St. Croix, he sent Champlain on an exploring expedition 
It was during this cruise that 
the shores of Mt. Desert, 
indeur of the spot, gave 
onts Desert 
e Monts re turned to France, 
the explored region in the 
» De Monts transferred the 
o a de Guerchville, and 





the transfer w ; confirmed by » Ka 
When Henry 1\ died. and hi s Queen: mother reigned 
in his stead, her Ma ty, tired by reli ‘icp ft our 
ed Mme. de Gu hville—who, being herself an ardent 
Catholic, was easily persuaded—to send a colony over to 
Acadia that the ‘red heathen’ who inhabited the wil. 
territory might converted, Accordingly a well 


equipped vessel w dispatched under the command of 
which carried on board the Jesuits 
Quantin and Du Thet The ship was to come to harbor 
at Port Roval—near Annapolis, N. B.—and take on 
board Fathers Biard and Masse, and ther proceed to 
Pentagoet The plan thus far was carried out, but the 
expedition came bewildered by fogs. and fearing to 
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encounter on this unknown coast some serious danger, 
put into harbor on shore of Mt. Desert, where they 
decided to establish their colony, giving it, in gratitude 
for their safe delivery from the perils of the winds and 
seas, the name of St. Sauveur. Many are the indications 
that what is now known as Fernald’s Point, at South 
west Harbor, is the spot where these wanderers planted 
their homes. 

The Jesuit Fathers never for an hour forgot or neg- 
lected the work whereunto they were called, and labored 
among the “red heathen’’ with such power and persua- 
sion that many an Indian heart became softened by the 
story of the God-man, and many a dusky face was 
bowed in prayer that the white man’s Saviour and the 
immaculate Mother of Jesus would give to the dwellers 
of the forest shades their love and protection. The 
great chief, Asticou, became as a little child in the 
hands of Father Biard, and by him received the rite of 
baptism. 

It is not known exactly how long this colony was in 

existence; probably not longer than a year or two. An 
enemy, rapacious as Captain WKidd and cruel as Caligula, 
bore down upon it and swept it from the land as a set 
tlement. 
James Argall, one of the boldest and worst of the 
early navigators, who had attached himself to the 
Jamestown colony, came to the coast of Maine on a 
lishing expedition. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
French and English were at this time at peace with 
each other, this unauthorized pirate took it upon him- 
self to dislodge the Jesuit colony, of which he had 
learned from the Indians. He attacked the place with 
inusketry, and although the surprised French tried to 
defend themselves with two small vessels which they 
had in harbor, and a slight entrenchment on land, they 
were soon overpowered. At Argall’s second discharge 
Du Thet was mortally wounded, “and two young men, 
Lemoine and Neveau, were drowned. La Saussaye fled 
to the woods. The remainder of the French, including 
the two priests, were taken as prisoners to Virginia, 
their pillaged goods being borne away in the same ship 
with them, 

In 1688 Mt. Desert and its neighborhood were granted 
by the French to a man named Cadillic, who, however, 
never visited his property. When Acadia was finally 
relinquished to England, Massachusetts gave the island 
to Governor Bernard as a reward for his services, but as 
this gentleman, when the Revolution broke out, re- 
mained true to King George, the estate was contiscated. 
Half of it, however, was afterward restored to Bernard’s 
son, who had become a stanech Whig. 

Meanwhile M. Bartholomew Gregoire and his wife, 
Maria Theresa, who was the great-s 










randdaughter of the 
original grantee, revived the claim of Cadillic, and it 
was allowed. The petitioners were naturalized, and 
riven a quit-claim deed of the interest held by Massa- 
chusetts in the island, which was one-half of it, reserv- 
ing to actual settlers lots of one hundred acres each. 

A large brick house at Hull’s Cove, some two miles 








from Bar Harbor proper, now stands upon the spct 
where was reared the home of one of exceedingly brave 
heart and exquisite nature. 

When Maria Theresa Gregoire stepped upon the shore 
of Mt. Desert from the vessel which bore her from her 
native land, a heroine was born to America, though her 
heroism has been recorded in no startling deed or 
blazoned story. From the land of soft skies, of land- 
locked, laughing lakes, and rivers which sparkle in the 
sun, and in the shadows move silently on; from a peo- 
ple whose natural attitude toward life is one long re 
nition of its gladness; to whom refinement is the breath 

life, and beauty of environment a thing too natural a 
subject to be thought about; from the gay boulevards of 
Paris and the sunny domains of the vintage-gatherers 
of the land of vines, she came, to an island ste rn in its 
might of mountains, shrouded in its thick mantle of 
towering trees in whose thickets the white man’s dusky 
foe made frequent ambush, on whose shore of jagged 
rocks, when the storm-winds arose, the white-capped, 
curling surges beat with a sound like that of deepest 
thunder, and against which vessels were tossed into 
splinters as a child's fragile toy is broken by falling 
whose solitude was relieve d only by wild beasts in the 
near forests, and the presence of scattered fishermen 
who had, in braving the fierceness of Criven waters and 
the wild moods of the sea, caught and retained upon 
their faces something of that sternness which Nature 
wears in her terrible aspects, moulded into their speech 
and manner something expressive of the hardihood 
required to meet the forces before which they fought 
for their hardly earned existence. But the gifted daugh 
ter of France was not confounded, and turned not back 
from a land whose desolation neither her imagination 
or the high-sounding words which made it her abiding 
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place had given any hint. The plain house was reared, 
within whose walls the graces of a softer land abounded, 
and the refinements of a more polished country held 
sway. This home became a sort of temple to the tisher- 
men, who recognized in its atmosphere something dif 
ferent from that of their own rude cots, and in the 
kindly, soft- voiced matron who was its presiding genius, 
and the children who went in and out of its doors, solle- 
thing of fairer features and finer mold than their own 
strong-limbed, sun-browned, loud-toned wives and little 
ones. For long vears a goddess was enthroned among 
these simple folk, and to her they gave true homage 
and appreciation. It was a sad day when, in 1810, the 
tirst lady of Bar Harbor was laid in that grave over 
which the blackberry vines clamber, and which is 
marked by that blackened wooden cross. 

The first man who permanently settled on the island 
was Abraham Somes, Jr., who, in 1762, brought his 
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family in a boat to the head of the sound which bears 
his name, where he made a home for them. One after 
another a few settlers came to the place, and here and 
there ship-building industries were established. When 
the Revolution broke out, from their far-scaitered 
homes in the forest and along the shore, there gathered, 
as one clan, for their country’s defense, a handful of as 
brave men as ever faced death in fighting for liberty. 

For years the island remained for the most part a 
solitary place, with miles of forests whose mazes were 
untrodden save by moceasined feet between its homes, 
its land uncleared, its future undreamed of. But artists, 
weary of the commonplace, and seeking realms where 
their pencils might sketch fresh scenes, found out this 
sea-washed, mountain-guarded spot, and bore back on 
their canvasses to dwellers in towns glimpses of its 
beauty and its sternness, and now and then a world- 
worn, brain-spent man, tired of human faces and 
human demands, would steal away for a season to seek 
the island’s solitude, the stimulant of its salt breezes, 
the iron of its hills 

The first hotel erected at Bar Harbor was the Harbor 
House, which was built previous to 1850, and stood near 
its present location. It was patronized mostly by artists 
and transient guests from Bangor. At this time the 
steamer ‘‘Lewiston’’ landed passengers and freight 
between the months of June and September, Captain 
Deering himself superintending the building of the first 
steamboat wharf. The Deering House was erected in 
1858, 

The first non-resident to build a cottage here was Mr. 
Alpheus Hardy of Boston, who bought, in 1868, its site 
from Stephen Higgins for three hundred dollars. The 
Weld and Minot. lots were soon after purchased for 
twenty-five hundred dollars, and the Ogden property, at 
Cromwell’s Harbor (now the George Vanderbilt estat: 
was bought about the same time. 

From this period it seemed as though Bar Harbor did 
not grow, but simply was, as though it had been raised 
out « of the sea by a magician’s wand. Before the wood 
man’s ax the great trees were constantly falling to make 
space for villas and hotels. Fashion had put its power- 
ful stamp of approval upon the spot, and forthwith gold 
was poured out in unstinted showers for the raising and 
adorning of summer homes which no place in the 
United States, except Newport, can rival. The cost of 
these cottages ranges from ten to two hundred and fifty 
tiiousand dollars. 
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Eden Street, with its branches, is essentially a street 
of cottages, about a hundred being built along this 
thoroughfare. Along the beautiful eastward shore 
leading to Duck Brook one passes the ‘‘Barnacles’’ and 
“Bagatelle,’’ both the property of Edward Pendleton, 
author of ‘‘A Conventional Bohemian,’’ ‘‘One Woman's 
Way,’ and other books, A little farther on is a delight- 
ful little villa, ‘‘Sea Urchins,’’ the home of the New 
York author, Mrs. Burton Harrison, who gave to the 
world ‘Bar Harbor Days,’’ ‘‘The Anglomaniacs,’’ and 
“Flower de Hundred.”’ ‘“‘Steepways,’’ on a_height 
which doubtless suggested its name, stands to the left of 
Eden Street, and is the home of the celebrated New 
York surgeon, Dr. William Tod Helmuth, and not far 
from this is the cottage of Professor George Harris. 
One of the most magnificent pieces of architecture here 
is ‘‘Mizzentop,”’ the villa of Mrs. Hunt, the widow of 
the artist, William M. Hunt. Many other costly resi- 
dences appear on this avenue, 

A cottage which every stranger asks to have pointed 

out to him is “‘Stanwood,’’ on Highbrook Street, one of 
the two roads opening from Eden; a house compara- 
tively simple, and having no special architectural 
beauty, but where lived one of her sons of whom Maine 
was most proud—the ‘‘Plumed Knight”’ of her love and 
her hopes. Mr. Blaine christened the cottage ‘‘Stan- 
wood” in honor of Mrs. Blaine, who, before her mar- 
riage, bore this name. 
‘ear ‘‘Stanwood”’ is Mossley Hall, the home of the 
Chicago railroad magnate, W. R. Howard, On Kebo 
Street are homes which are dreams of architecture, 
poems in wood and stone. Nearly all of these villas 
were designed by DeGrasse Fox of Philadelphia. 
Among them ‘‘Dutch Cottage’’ is the one most gener- 
ally admired, The mansion of Morris K, Jessup of New 
York is very imposing. ‘‘Devilstone,’’ on the Bay Shore 
Path, which was built by Mrs. Bowler, and occupied 
one year by William K. Vanderbilt, and is now the 
property of J. T. Woodward of New York, is a very 
tasty and homelike-looking estate. Probably the finest 
and most expensive mansion here is that of Mr. Ken- 
nedy, the New York banker—a long, irregular stone 
villa, standing in broad and magnificent grounds which 
slope down to the Bay Shore Path. 

It will give an idea of the remarkable rise in the 
value of real estate when we say that fourteen years 
ago a lot forty acres, including a shore front, was sold 
for twenty-five hundred dollars, and at the present time 
twenty five thousand dollars an acre is considered a 
small price, and in some instances a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars has been paid for a par 
ticularly desirable site of one acre. 

The natives of the island, vitalized by the new state 
of affairs, exhibit better conditions of living, improved 
farming, handsomer houses, better school facilities, and 
more aimusement. 

It surely will not be amiss in this ‘‘woman’s century 
to mention that the best hotel at Bar Harbor is owned 
and controlled by a woman—Miss M. L. Balch of Bos- 
ton, who, aided by her exceedingly efficient and gentle- 
manly manager, Mr. J. Aibert Butler (who assists in the 
management of the Hotel Brunswick, in Boston, in 
winter), gives the Louisburg a character peculiarly its 
own. In every one of its spacious rooms are traces of 
a woman’s thought and touch. Its delicate lace and 
muslin curtains, its prettily ornamented dressing-cases, 
its artistically arranged furniture, the jars of ex- 
quisitely assorted flowers and vases of maiden’s hair 
ferns on the tables; in the quality and dainty flavors 
of the viands which in the handsome dining hall are 
served with so much grace by the sable-skinned, black- 
garbed, white-gloved attendants,—in every detail is pro- 
claimed that ‘‘a woman is at the bottom of it.’’ The 
house is thoroughly fitted with modern conveniences. 
Everywhere fireplaces gleam, the incandescent light 
sheds its luster, electric bells are in use, and a passeng: 
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elevator is employed, Every art 1 engaged to make 
comfort the reigning goddess, and homelikens the 
pervading atmosphere, while the lady of the mansion 
moves among her guests, a cheery and welcome pres 
ence, Whose society 1s ever a privilege and a delight 


A call to the excellent livery connected with thi 
house, and a carriage appears in which one may drive 
to some of the most lovely spots which the great fash 
ioner, Nature, has produced, The ‘‘infinite variety” of 
Bar Harbor scenery is one of its chief charn Like 
Tennyson's brook, one ‘‘winds about and in i out, 
plunging into thickly shaded dingles, fresh with dew 
and lovely with wood-blossoms; he ascends hilloc! 
where he can in many directions catch glimpses of the 
sea; he winds up the sides of mountains, he p 
the borders of the lakes which lie in silver beauty o1 
the plateaus, he travels on the pebbles of the beach 
never sated, always interested, and feels with a great 
heart-throb, as did Hope Devine, in ‘‘Hitherto,”’ that 
“God must have meant it very much 

If the destination of the man who sung about the 
impossibility of bei 
beds of ease’’ were Bar Harbor, he could now be easily 
accommodated, The perfectly appointed trains and 
steamers by which the Boston and Maine and the Maine 
Central Railroads serve the public are marvels of speed 
and comfort. One begins his sightseeing the moment he 
leaves tle station, and wonders if it’s because beauty of 
landscape is so universal, or whether the master-builders 
of these roads were artists and poets, that one can never 
lay his head for an instant against the comfortable bacl 
of his coach seat or his parlor car chair without 
aroused by some exclamation of a fellow-traveler con 














arried to the skies on flowery 





cerning wayside delights 





Volumes have been written, and will be written, 
about this wonderful place; but everv heart must tell 
its story to itself. No tale, however elaborate, will pict 
ure its glories aright; no canvas, however glowing 


will adequately set forth its beauties. Its location is 
appropriately in the town of Eden, and it is easy to 
imagine that like unto it was the garden where the 
Lord walked ‘‘in the cool of the day, and lookir 
around on its enchantments, pronounced his handiwork 
“vood,”’ 
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SAVING THE CHILDREN. 
HE N ; 
ay? institution with many mothers The women of 
a New York created it, manage it, support it and 
inspire it. Its support, by the way, is a modern 
miracle, With an income, more or less precariou 
from dues and donations of a very few thousand dol- 
lars, it spends more than twenty thousand dollars a 
year on the little children of the poor and yet pays its 
bills and does not run intodebt. When the treasury is so 
empty that a single silver dollar would be gladly wel 
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comed, somehow or other gold and silver and paper dol 
lars come to it; the month's accounts are met, and the 


struggle to cover the next month’s disbursements 


@egins. Its annual dues are only three dollar It has 
less than a thousand members. Many of these men 
bers are self-supporting women, working for scanty 


wage, themselves almost as helpless as the little children 
to whom their hard-earned dollars go. The story of the 
widow’s mite is told many times a year on the kinder- 
garten books. 

The Association is now closing its fifth vear of : 
tive work. Beginning in 1891 with two kindergarten 
it now has fifteen under its charge, ten of which are 
supported either wholly or in part by special 





tions, while the other five are entirely, an e of t 
ten chiefly, maintained out of the general rl 
is not a dollar of endowment. The societ es from 


hand to mouth. 

Several of the kindergartens which depend 
special contributions are thus maintained em 
Husbands and children have been commemorated 
way, but as yet no womans memory has be 
honored. The men of New York applaud our work 
vigorously, but very few of them spend time or 
or thought or money upon it. And yet, as a memorial 
to a gracious woman, what could be more fitting than 
the endowment of a kindergarten which woos litt 
children to come unto it and which by ingenious care, 
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! t rrow it tl l ana time 
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] { t | lervarter t {i 1 ( rry 
street on nN Sevel 1 Street 1thel rth 
Most of tl rch f Yor t from a i 
th rt a of th I t ! rt i I 
i pen uy he t ( I I'l \ 
ca n f ts the dev t irter | door 
ire a pe too, to thr year rh 
scho vea fr S rz I ( In two or 
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is a nil onary carryin Into the Gaull and pyuaitad 





of the tenement-house whatever Ik ns of eetn 
and light’’ Cherry Hill can lear Indirectly, the k 
dergartens are muttergartens as well They teach tl 
child; the children teach the mother There is aca 
on record of a certain Maggie who signalized her fir 
day’s attendance by wrapping the school in a cloud of 
blue blasphemy; who explained, ‘‘Mother alway 
cursin’ awful; why houldn’t I and who has now 
banished oaths from her mother’s t is well as fron 


her own 
Most forms of charity hinder rather than help the 


self-respect wl h the basic tact ol oodn kidu 
cation is one of the few thu , pert 8 the only thin 
which can b iven freely without fear of doing har 
It is this which the N. Y. K. A. give and only thi 
Then, too, it catches 1ts children 4 in ver your it 
an age when it is comparatively easy to stamp tl 
of good citizenship upon the plastic nature Che art 
ot philanthro { ho are fightin in and suff il ti 
orld over have « to be more and 1 re, will 
each year’s grim experien that charity can d 
almost anything for « lren, a st nothing for adult 
Vith the vast ity of the latter, the temporary 
relief of perm misery seems to be the limit of 





philanthropy. With children, there are no limits to its 











possibilities. With the old, it rarely prevents and 
rarely cures. With the youn it prevents musery and 
creates careers Practica every dollar which reache 
the N. Y. K. A. treasury is spent entirely for the little 
children of the poor Phere are no salaried officials, 1 

paid collectors, almost no office expense reacher 

salaries, nurse ilaries, janitors salaries, rent of ho 

rooms, kindergarten Ipply these ite practically 
make up the list of disbursements 

Ll have } ird people 8a that children i notl 
ing at rT ; that they had all ind no 
work: that t y lost the power to work, etc The e 
perience of the world has | e justified the faith 
of the followers of Froebel it it may rth wl 
to quote tot e heretics the testimony of many public 

hool teachers in th city, that the kindergarten 
children are more apt ana urate nt r work 
brighter and more intelligent in grasping ideas and in 
understanding direction than other children are, 

This fact has helped the N. Y. K. A in one of 
most important tas! the 1 the kind rten a 
part of our public school system Le les founding its 
own fifteen kindergartens, it has brought about the 
founding of eight others in cor etl with the publ 

100] rhis work it proposes to push until every one 
of the city schools has its kindergarten. The Associa 
tion had to pu against the majority of the old Board 
of Educat i to t the eight It hopes to push with 
the majority of the new Board to get the other eighty 
or more. It takes as its motto in tl respect the off 
tatement of Hor V. T. Harris, United States Commi 


ioner of Educatior 


hould be a part of the pul ' ech ~ tein 1 every 
city in the United State 

‘For its general work, the A ciation’s motto i 
Richard Watson Gilder’s say Plant a free kinder 
irten in any quarter of this overcrowded metropoli 
and you have begun then and there the work of maki 
better live better he f better citiz na wetter 
city 

“Mr. Gilder was its first president; M Hamilton W. 


Mabie is its cond Mrs. Grover Cleveland was its 


first vice-president; Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin is Mr 
t t 
i 
| 


Cleveland’s successor The salvation of the litt chil 
dren of the poor is its first ain ts second aim, the su 
of its aims, ALFRED | orp M 
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BISMARCK’S CONDITION, 


that Prince Bis 


marck’s present illness is not dangerous, 


THE announcement 


the result 


ie 
tack of 


being merely of a prolonged 


at been received 
At ad- 


age, the least indisposition of the 


neuralgia, has 


_ ° 
with universal satisfaction. his 
vanced 


ex-Chancellor is alarming to his friends 


and awakens the dee p solicitude of the 
old man’s countless admirers in all par 

of the world. The sufferings he has en 
dured from neuralgic pains in the face 


for some time past resulted in physical 
and mental depression, and loss of appe- 
tite, symptoms which seemed to indicate 
The 
patch from Friedrichsruh, up to the time 
of 


Improve 


a more serious trouble. latest dis- 


roing to marked 


g press, 


announces a 


ment in the Prince's condition. 


AMERICAN vs 
YALE COLLEGI 
the challe 


ENGLISH 


ATHLETES 


has sent her answer to 


f Oxford and Cambridge 


in track athletics in this 


country, Which has rather surprised the 
Englishmen, Yale proposes that the 
three-mile run, seldom tried here, be 
dropped from the list of events, the En 


glish and Yale 


teams should each be rep- 


resented by two competitors in every 
event, and that each team be composed 
of inen who shall have been eligible to 
compete respectively in the Oxford 


Cambridge and UHarvard-Yale matches 


of this year. Respecting these conditions 
of Yale, Mr. 


Athletic Club, says: 


Horan, president of the 
Cambridge 
“The reply was so unexpected that | 


do not know what to say. The matter 


must be discussed among our fellows 
before I can venture to say what they 
willdo, We must also consult with the 
Oxford men. Parts of Yale's reply area 


little a to For instance, 
they 
If that 


pected to substitute something else. I 


mbiguous me. 


Wish to except the three-mile run. 


was agreed to Yale would be ex 


cannot understand Yale challenging both 
Oxford and ( and think Yale 
should have been satisfied with challeng 
ot The 
challenge certainly shows that the Yale 





‘ambridge, 
our games here. 


ing the winner 


are true sportsmen. 


nen 


Mi Vu Farr has been breaking 


the record of women bicycle riders at 
Newport. The fashionable course is the 
Ocean Avenue Drive, where numbers of 


society women are seen every day on 


their wheels. Mrs. Henry Clews accom- 
plished the feat of riding its entire length 
of ten miles in an hour one day last week, 
and was therefore considered the fastest 
but Miss Fair has since 


Miss 
Fair is a sister of Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, 


rider at New port; 
beaten the record by five minutes. 


with whom she is spending the summer 


» 
at Newp 


THE Castle of Chillon, on the Lake of 
Geneva, is to be restored and used in fu- 
ture as an historical museum. The State 


of thousand 


; toward the expenses, and a society 


has voted a grant fourteen 


fran 
for promotion of the work, which has 
recently been founded, will do the rest. 


Each member of the society pays a year- 


ly subscription of two francs. 


vy Wool- 


\ MEMORIAL bust of Tennyson 
ner, the poet’s intimate friend, has been 
placed in Westminster Abbey. It was 


executed originally for Mr. C. Jenner, a 


Seotch gentleman, who generously pre- 
It is a replica of 
Wool- 


College, 


sented it to the \bbey. 


the bust without a beard also by 


ne 


ner, which is now in Trinity 
































RECOLLECTIONS (¢ 
MOSBY. 


aN the latter part of July, 1863, the 


IF COLONEL 


Army of the 
<3) Potomac, under General Meade, passed throug! 
& Loudon County, Virginia. It was slowly foilow 
ing General Lee, who was returning to his former 
position on the Rappahannock before rting on the 
campaign that ended at Gettysburg. early all of 
Meade's cavalry were in his front; he evidently ex 
pected them to keep the Southern cavalry so busy that 
they would have none to spare to send in his rear. I had 
been operating in the counties along the Potomac for 
several months with a small partisan band of twenty- 
five or thirty men. As the tide of invasion rolled on 
toward the South, we turned our faces to the North. It 
swept on resistless, and almost unopposed, until it 
reached the Rappahannock where General Lee once 
more, with his glorious army of ‘‘tattered uniforms and 
bright muskets,’’ had halted to oppose it. Here for 
several weeks the two hostile armies faced North and 
South, each waiting for the other to take the initiative 
\s Meade moved toward the Rappahannock we started 
once more in quest of adventure along the Potomac. 
The Eleventh Corps, commanded by General Carl 
Schurz, was bringing up the rear of the Army of the 
Potomac. It was greatly reduced in numbers, having 
been badly shattered in the tirst day's combat at Get- 
tysburg. For several days the corps camped about 
Mountsville, in Loudon County, a rich pastoral region. 
General Schurz had his headquarters at the house of a 
friend of mine, Mr. Franklin Carter. On the day after 
he had settled down, and his soldiers were enjoying a 
rest after their long marches, I found myself with my 
men one morning in his rear, and immediately on his 
line of march from the Potomac. Pretty soon we had 
caught forty-five prisoners, anil three heavily loaded 
sutler’s wagons. The sutlers had just crossed over the 












river and were going on to overtake the corps that was 
in camp at Mountsville. They had all kinds of luxuries 
to supply the wants and make glal the hearts of the 
weary soldiers —refreshments of every kind, both liquid 
and solid. The wagons were driven off a mile or so in 
the woods on the banks of There was 
nothing mean about my inen; they generously shared 
the contents of the wagons with the prisoners. The 
sutlers themselves even partook of our hospitality, and 
seemed to enjoy eating their canned goods and drinking 
their own wine with as much cheer as if they were 
doing it at our expense. A large portion of the Eleventh 
Corps were Germans, and the sutlers had provided a 
supply of fine Rhine wines. I had been raised on a farm 
in the country—'‘‘far from the madding crowd and 
had never seen any Rhine wine before. It bas always 
since been my favorite wine. For an hour or so we had 
a high jinks; then Tom Lake, with an escort of five 
men, was sent with the prisoners off to Culpepper. We 
then again started out to hunt for more game. No 
doubt Schurz had gotten very thirsty and wanted a 
glass of Rhine wine; so he, too, with his staff and a 
guard of infantry, went back to see what had become 
of his sutlers. I was riding some distance in advance of 
the main body of my men in company with ‘‘Major’ 
Hibbs, his son Jolin, and a member of the Sixth Vir- 
ginia Cavalry, named Flynn, when suddenly where the 
road made a sharp turn we ran against several Union 
officers. There was dense thicket on both sides of the 
road and neither party saw the other until our horses 
heads nearly came in contact. We yelled and charged ; 
the officers fell back a short distance on the regiment 
which was just behind them. Flynn and the two 
Hibbs were a short distance in front of me and dashed 
after the men in blue. They had not gone more than 
fifty yards before they got a volley from the infantry 
which none of us had seen. Flynn was riding a fine 
cream-colored horse that fell dead and pinned him to 
the ground; Hibbs’ (junior) horse was also killed, but 
he got away and hid in the bushes, I remember the first 
words ‘‘Major’’ Hibbs spoke to me when he came back 
were, “I believe they have killed Jolin. Fortunately 
John lived to fight another day. Flynn now lives at 
Warrenton, Va. Of course we scampered away. It was 
General Schurz’s statf that we had met and the General 
--who was bent on getting some of that Rhine wine 
before it was all gone—deployed his men as skirmishers 
through the woods and finally found the wagons. He 
got the fragments of the feast. But what he got cost 
him nothing, at least he never paid us. The sutlers had 
gone on to Richmond and Schurz appropriated the 
derelict. Mr. Carter has often told me of the excite- 
ment at the headquarters when Schurz got back. As 
he did not understand Dutch, he could not tell what all 
the hubbub and chattering was about; he suspected 
that he had had an adventure of some sort. 

Two days afterward when | thought that all was 
quiet, | tried my luck again on Schurz. After dark we 
passed around his camps and went into what is known 
as the ‘“‘Quaker’’ settlement in Loudon. I had heard 
that General Schurz was foraging there and I would 
have a chance to catch his trains. The Quakers had 
always been abolitionists and were Union imen. I was 
getting something to eat at the house of a Quaker named 
Sam Brown when we heard the rumbling of a wagon 
train coming from the direction of Mountsville. We 
instantly mounted and went after it. It had stopped at 
the house of a Quaker who had plenty of corn which he 
was anxious to exchange for greenbacks. The train 
was overhauled, the mules unhitched and the loaded 
wagons left standing in the road. Before daybreak we 
had gotten to a place of safety in the Bull Run Moun- 
tains. As the foraging train did not come back to camp, 
General Le Due (afterward Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture), the Quartermaster of the Eleventh Corps, sent 
out a scouting party to find them. ‘They found the 
wagons in the road, but the teams all gone. Then Le 
Duc had to send more mules to have them brought in. 
But General Schurz was not satisfied with getting his 
wagons back—he wanted to punish somebody for the 
loss of his mules. So he ordered the arrest of all the 
Quakers that lived in the vicinity of the place where the 
depredation was committed. The guardhouse was filled 
to overflowing with the broadbrims. It was a pretty 
strong case of circumstantial evidence against the Quak 
ers. The wagons had been captured right among them; 
no one had seen us come inside the lines and nobody 
had seen us go out. Here was the corpus delicti—and 
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t were the Qu I I t t . \ \ 
evidence not f stror Ihe nal \ 
nek e@ cl 1 « proot a ‘ I to \ in t t i { 
were not in posse 1 of the mule c Pail . : 
teriousiv disapp red in the night without Vv eAay ri t 
the footprints to t which way they had gor Lhe nat ‘ r 
weil T Wi lovaityv of ne Wua I the t ‘ Kk } y 
was »>adoubt powertul argument in th f oO it t i ! er 
Quakers were acquitted of the charge of having stolen de \ f ‘ rd 
Le Due'’s mules under i | | w ft t | 
During Hayes’s Administration and on one occasi said f t vt | d 
when [ was in Washington, a you idy from Virginia’ is wror Lio I nei r here nor th 
came to see me and sald that e was trving to we 1 recov 1 t | ew what 
clerkship under the Commissioner of Agriculture and ter w I ‘ it to return to this ma ) 
that he had asked her if she knew anv one who would had relu t leter lL to t suicide | 
recommend her. She told him that she é iwal ed t I I ir ty vould ber ir 
Very well,’’ said Le Duc, ‘if he will recommend you to deepen h nterest in Robert Sander it ol 
I will appoint you Of course I did, and she t the could be done very few sentet For exam] I 
piace. I then called to see Le Due and he told me that might go « thu t I \ youl 
those were his mules | had captured in the Quaker Set wealthy, well educated, | mem 4 n and en 
tlement. The next time I met General Schurz after this thusiastic by t ral t he w 1 had tre i} 
adventure was in the Capitol when he was United States well and he fe nl nmost soul that he had el 
Senator from Missouri. Some vears ago I met in San guilty of ingt e when he had mad d t 
Francisco, at the Occidental Hotel during the Grand leave i Wi worried hin st was t he 1 not 
Army encampment, a colonel from Ohio He first fully justify hi I ‘ lest n to | owl 
introduced himself to me and then introduced me to his cons ance tH new t t the vv rid would 
wife. The story that he had to tell was as f H he, of all mer ly ficient tive for | 
was the Quartermaster in charge of the train we ip at time et ew i aber it 
tured in the Quaker Settlement rted off as a thele ifter eigh the que ‘ ra 
prisoner in company with the mules. He rode by my had r ( 1 hesita but st inne 
side and we chatted together a good deal, and what was to the nelu n tl was 1 ent upon hu 
particularly impressed upon his mind was that I handed end his life! Do Lentertain y J sve 
him my canteen, from which he drank some of the best ¢ ere J e, re But ny 
whiskey he had ever tasted \bout davbreak he wa you] | ‘ " wer ‘ 
chance to give me the slip, and being mounted on a fast rl I s i |’) tine 1 t 
horse, darted out of the column and was n far away the author One of the first princy of 
When he was tlying through the ( irrow t artasa ot that ‘ ni 
escaped from the bow | sent a bullet af r iil whi . h ened ry ed They « ‘ iain 
now in his th i. I med to doh mu od to true art ‘hE ¢ nd t e that w or | I 
tell the story to hi rades, and his wi so proud the laws that rn the universe fir ped the y 
of him, that I did | e the heart to her there t f ch Yi bthat L enter | you 
was not a word of truth in It made him the hero of let me ) hero of 1 ‘ | 
the hour. Proba e now draws a p n for nan | " ‘ i thor h nile 
maginary woul Not a of was fi by any o1 Beit he ever il ned t inake wh j 
that night | never carried a canteen ul kind of \ gurl il i ihere wa rie ! ut 
liquor in my life, as I never drank it The tables came suicide, } t in his mind ‘bad far | 
very nearly being turned on me t} nextday andl was Wa t } te hurried, too excla tor it 
only indebted to ny good luck for 1 ‘ ip) were, to conform to his ideas of what a gentleman 
We had been in the saddle for almcst twenty-four should indul rhus it ¥ that, having determined 
hours « mitinuousiy without gettin i moment Slee] to put anend to é ] ale rous of pre r t 
(fter getting out toa point of compatative safety, as | as far as possible, such dignity and decorum as hi I 
thought, one of my men, Fount Beattie, and my) f pgenuity vhich was marked—could protect. Do I bore 
went off in the woo ls to take a nap. We lay dow u you, Jack 
under a ledge of rocks and were soon sound asleep A ‘No,”’ answered Kane, frankly, but with a note of 
body ef Union cavalry had stopped to search a farmer apprehension in his voice But I must be goin Iti 
house a few hundred yards off and some of them had growing lat nd the doctor said that you should t to 
dispersed through the woods, looking for horses which sleep early 
they supposed might be concealed there. <A cavalry rhe doctor was right Iw my boy, I will But 
man saw our horses standing tied to a tree, but could don’t leave me yet Lil sleep much better if I get tl 
not see us, as we were concealed by the ledge of rocks story off my mind Here, light another ¢ i. «Where 
As he rode up to us I was awakened by the noise and was I Oh, yes, this man Sanders had a ivs felt ! 
jumped up. He had already discovered us and was in tempt for the suicide who nakes a drama ‘ t. Beir 
the act of leveling his pistol when I fired; he wheele:! ¢g iped about after death seemed to him to be alme 
and ran. Ina second after I awoke, Beattie was on hi worse than not being talked about wl alive lo} 
feet and gave him a parting shot as he galloped off to mind, a suicide who cut his throat and left on his de 
join his friends. When he got to the gentleman's house a hysterical note asking his friends to forgive him ar 





Hathaway's) he said that the wools were ful uel his ene 
illas who had fired on him. My bullet had sti k his acad 
horse in the forehead and glanced off without killing will be 




















mile o admire him was that worst of all thin 
If a gentlemar he 


life of boredom by taking the 


irgued, determine that |e 


saved frum a lons 








him. Beattie had struck him behind and the ball lodged fatal plunge into tl unknown, he should make his 
ina blanket that was rolled up and strapped to his sad jump in such a way that no ripple re | { the 
dle. The whole body of cavalry was then deployed story of his fate 
through the woods, but Beattie and I had gone Come, come Ernest mplorel Kane rather 
JNO, S. Mo ) alarmed at th per tence witli which the ck man 
-e< analyzed the 5 ysome toy under disecu n I can 
“tA T + © , see that vou bave originated a very eflective lif I 
A SHORT STORY. one of your startling stor but lay it aside for a 
SHORT story should open with a strony period You won't sleep at to-night, if you keep on 
as and end with a striking exclamation point Oh, yes. I will eturned (he invalid, glancil ‘ 
AM Thus spoke Ernest Masterson to his friend Several small phials that stood on the table at his ¢ 
Jolin Kane one evening not many weeks agi There'll be no trout about that I'll enjoy a very 
as they sat before an open fire in the former’s bachelor Geep ant dream e Leave that to me. Now, my 
apartments and chatted about literary topic Master hero, being a sensitive and thoughtful man, was any 
son had begun to make a name for himself as a writer 10U8 to leave the rid in manner becoming to h 
of weird, artistic tales, patterned on French mode record as a considerate al Liteous Individual rl 
Those who admired his work the most went so far as to bigh ideals that had dominated his life he wi-hed to sui 
call him ‘‘the Guy de Maupassant of Ameri round his death lo this end, it was necessary that hi 
Come, come, Ernest,’’ remarked Kan othingly, Suicide should never be discovered. But—and pethay 
I have been at fault. You must stop t t about this was the flaw in his make-up he possessed ar 
your work, The doctor told me I coul 1 spend the even nerad r of vying in absolute solitude Per 
ing with you only on condition that I kept your mind /a} this W due to the fact that he was, in aim 
away from exciting topics. every esst DD oe r, the product of the highe 
Well, this question of short-story writing is not ©!!! bt1ol , I Hie to him to be meth 
likely to bring on my fever again,’’ returned Masterson, '4!varic, crude, ret e in the idea of sie l t y 
stubbornly. Your sacrifice of an evening rted ¢ ra oe nis til st i 
pany is of value to me because for the 1 in the fear of discovery, Whil 
weeks I have been able to talk with a symyj ide a secret that it might not 
about matters that are of interest to us ! ¢ to his friend ye % too 
They sat silent for a few moments. ‘ aul play the sne ere set med 
light of the fire Masterson’s strony face seemed ghastly > Ol or tive He had a friend it Hot 
pale and his eyes gleamed with abnormal brilliancy uld’ place perfect idence. if, he thought, | 
His black hair, tousled from the restless tossing of his COU! uence this man 6 I o that he could see the 
heal on his wearisome pillow, made the pallor of hi vi pt se ee ight that 1 appeared to | 
face seem all the more marked. vision, the ain ty disappeared 
‘Let me illustrate my meaning. J he beg , beer | ed for & momel His ¢ I 
with feverish enthusiasm Now, for t suppos i tre han, I ted U igar that had gone 
I began a short story with a sentence like this Robert as he listened t » the Bick I uncanny fancte iF 
Sanders had reluctantly determined to commit suicide pite of | John Kar is Tas ted by U 
You see that awakens the curiosity Of even the most Strange tale | friend w bed ne Something told 
jaded reader of fiction. Robert Sanders at one mi thats aS po’ Cress t Ces @ AULNOT revel 
a personage possessing a peculiar attraction ! ol cas cad he bac more experience in the sic! 
to the thoughtless consumer of short stor t to tl roo ' uld not have sat n pull His tol , 
deeper thinker who is interested in il pre the Ker ntinue 
lems.’ ri tl Sander carefully prepare l 
Yes,’ commented Kane, gently, hoping to quiet tl for the emer i iglit nt for h losest ft | 
sick man’s mood by humoring his fanc I acknow Ww rd bestioned i 
edge that I would feel inclined to read a stoi is t 1 | ! ‘ der t K Into 
began with that pregnant sentence the rin f t ol man he ‘ 
am sure you would, Jack,’’ went on the author le kr that } ild trust him. that , 
enthusiastically. You see, the curiosity of the reader bh ecret i men ana r 
is awakenec in two ways. The fact that Sanders had rhe s I » faltered for ‘ 
determined to make away with himsé of itself leep ¢ ior f 1 to agitate | 
interesting, and then again that word ‘reluctantly 11 ‘abe spr hehe 
plies a great deal that is mysteriously suggestive to t yd-r i laster ‘ 
thoughtful reader. It is not sufficient to say that al ind 1 ere 
persons who cor suicide do so re tantls \ I ! f y 
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t forget t 1} ‘ i 1 ( l-night, old 
how dr I fe (rood-night 
There nee in the room. Kane had turned 
] ked t ird t loor Suddenly an awful light 
I n his mit Hie rushed back to the motior 
ire fr d T face was set and a slight 
fr had formed a nd the liy 
( 1 God Cl Kar he has killed } elf! 
the hor ‘ picion became certainty Kane 
t the phial that stood on the table where the suicide 
i placed i 
Poor fe , poor fellow!” ] ! ined “How 
1 Iwa But no one he cried, putting the phial 
1 t no one shall ever know! 
EpWarpD S. VAN ZILI 
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UNMAILABLE LETTERS. 
revit average correspondent who « irelessly drops 


p his letters into a box at the nearest street corner 
a and thinks no more about them is searcelv able 
to appreciate the amount of care and expense 
nvolved in the safe transm ion of the vast number of 
letters daily passing through the post-ollices of the 


United States, It is not until failing to receive an 
expected reply, he is led to make inquiry of his post 
ister concerning the fate of some particular letter 
that he begins to realize how eflicient and far-reaching 
are the means employed for protecting his interests in 
this direction 
Many thousands of letters which for some cause fail 


to reach their addresses are yearly referred to the Dead 
Letter Office at Washington \ dead letter is one 
which has been properly addressed, stamped, sent to its 


destination, advertised and unclaimed for thirty days. 
At the end of that time it 1s opened and sent to the 
writer, if possible but. if it does not contain the 
writer iddress, is held me time longer and subse- 
quently destroyed 


ONCE A WEEK. 





AITIE LYLE COLLINS 


it had been written by a German who spelled phonetic- 
ally—aceording to the sound—and easily read it Clin 
ton, Summit County, State of Ohio. 

Of letters like the above there are thousands, few of 
which the expert fails to decipher. 

More interesting is that large class of letters which 
fail to reach their destination through the carelessness 
or absent-mindedness of their senders; many of them 





, mm « ‘ ERA 
Wher ’ rs the vast number of letter-writers 
in the world, and that many of them are too hurried 
and careless to write legibly, while others are illiterate 
i forced to write in a foreign tongue names of places 
with which they re totally unfamiuitar, it Is evident 


that a great number of letters must be defective in 


address, or undecipherable by the average postal clerk 
or postmaster \ll such letters are sent forthwith to 
what is technically known as the Unmailable Division 

the Post-otlice Department, Washington, and in due 


their way to the desk of Mrs. Pattie Lyle 
woman in charge of the Divis 





ion, Who by practice has become an expert in deciphe 1 
rrecting and translating addresses, and whose 





duty it is to provide owners for the letters submitted to 
Many of the blind” letters are sent by foreigr 

rs to friends in this yvuntry, but still more are of 
ivin, while the larger number of misdirected 

ur 4 1 by inte ent but preoccupied Amer 

ills Examples of th were Kindly shown me Dy 
Mrs. Collins dur a pleasant interview I had with her 


Du eN t { it if Wasi 











e tor i@ thou i i abroad and therefore 
st it to | lor Kr ind The authorities there, 
kit i \ t » | . forwarded it to Dubli 
where i t as the postmia “ 
but they w uch at a loss to decipher 
there, and so forwarded it to the Dead Letter Office at 
Washu where it should have | se! it st 


are valuable as showing the vagaries and aberrations to 
vhich the human mind is subject. Most curious of this 
class are those which have their origin in a confusion 
of terms or ideas in the mind of the writer. 

lake, for instance, this letter addressed to ‘‘R. J——, 
Esq., Morning Star, Ohio,’’ on an envelope of the 
House of Representatives. The Washington City Postal 
otlicials sent it to the Dead Letter Office with the in- 
dorsement, ‘“‘No such office in State named.’’ Mrs 
Collins, however, had had previous experience with 
letters of this character, and turning to the Pustal 
Register, found in Ohio an office of similar name and 
import—Morning Sun. Thither the letter was sent and 
delivered, the postmaster there having indorsed on the 
envelope, ‘Received and delivered all right.”’ 

\nother instance is found in this envelope addressed 
Mr. Joseph Grove, Lockhave, Iowa, Pc« ahontas 
County. This, mailed in Illinois, was sent to the 
expert indorsed ‘No such office in the State named. 
Looking at it attentively, she saw that by transposing 
the first and last syllables she had a famous name 
Havelock; and on consulting the list of offices in 
Pocahontas County she found one named Havelock, 
where his letter found Mr. Grove. Another example of 
this strange transposition of syllables is found in a letter 
posted at Pauline, Kansas, addressed to a man in Brook- 
over, Kansas. It was sent to Overbrook. A _ letter 
addressed Nowater, Kansas, was sent to Goodwater. 

nother directed to Airy View, Luzerne Co., Pa., was 

meant for Pleasant View. <A sixth addressed Rising 
Sun, Colorado, found an owner in Sunshine, Kansas. A 
letter to Mr. Jetf Davis, White Knoll, Texas, was de- 
livered to that gentleman at White Mound, Texas 

The towns that bear the names of saints and apostles 
are responsible for much of this confusion of ideas. For 
instance, a letter addressed ‘ Rev. J. Beasley, St. Joseph, 
Arkansas,”’ found an owner in St. James, Arkansas; 
another addressed to “J, W. Lawrie, St. Claire, Mont.,”’ 
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was sent to St. Peter with equally happy results. Scores 
of such letters are received. 

Another class of letters are those but partially ad- 
dressed, and these require more study and thought on 
the part of the expert. An example of this class is an 
envelope of the House of Representatives addressed 
simply, ‘‘Mrs. B., care of F. H. B., 502 Lumber Ex- 
change. No city or town even. The M. C. who was 
responsible for it had probably written thus far when 
he was called away by a constituent or interrupted by 
debate, and the letter was mailed with its defective 
address. When it came into Mrs. Collins’s hands she 
reflected that there was but one ‘‘Lumber Exchange 
the magnitude of whose operations entitled it to pre- 
eminence, and that was situated at Minneapolis, Minn. 
The letter was accordingly sent there, and was prompt- 
ly delivered. 

On another day a letter in a yellow envelope came 
to her directed ‘‘Mrs. Ellen Clark, Brunswick. (No 
State.) Care Ida M. Jones.’’ There are many Bruns- 
wicks in the United States; which was meant? A 
peculiarity in the name ‘“‘Ida M. Jones”’ attracted her 
attention; there was no prefix. At once the thought 
occurred to her that the ‘‘Ida M. Jones’’ was a vessel, 
and that the only seaport in the United States called 
Brunswick was in Georgia. The letter was accordingly 
sent to Brunswick, Ga., and delivered. . 

A letter addressed simply ‘‘Jouch’s Hotel, N. Y.,”’ 
was sent to its owner at Long Branch, N. J., because 
the expert remembered that there was a hotel of that 
name in that city. 

The office is Very proud of a letter addressed to the 
well-known author Edgar Saltus. This was dropped 
into a New York street letter-box addressed simply 
“Edgar Saltus, Esq., Club.’ The experts of the New 
York office were unable to find Mr. Saltus, and it was 
sent to Mrs. Collins at Washington, who had a few 
days before read the author’s address in a fashion 
magazine and was able to forward it to him. 

As an example of the care taken to trace the owners 
of these derelicts none is more noteworthy than an 
envelope that to the naked eye seems pe rfectly blank. 
By using a glass, however, and holding it to the light at 
a certain angle, the expert made out what appeared to 
be this address: *‘Mr. W. B. Moore, Knob Lick, Ken.”’ 
It was accordingly sent to the postmaster at that town 
with the following letter: 

‘Respectfully referred to the postmaster at Knob 
Lick, Ken., with the information that this letter was 
found in the road by a Post-oftice Inspector and sent to 
the Department for disposition. It is believed to be 
addressed to Mr. W. B. Moore at Knob Lick, Ky. He 
will make a special effort to deliver the same, and if 
successful, obtain the envelope, and return it to this 
ofiice with this correspondence.’ 

The postmaster at Knob Lick, eager to clear his office 
from blame, wrote the following letter, which may be 
commended to the young as a model of detail: 

“Dear Sir—I think this is W. B. Morris’ letter; he 
lives at Bowling Green, Warren County, Ky., he came 
up here the latter part of last winter and went to sulphur 
well an’ for some days he had his letters direct here 
he staid at sulphur well for some time and went in 
partnership with Alex Beard to manufacture tobacco. 
This letter come here and he sent Jos. W. Beard for his 
Mail, a very reliable young man before he got there 
with this letter Morris heard from his family at Bowl- 
ing Green and that they were sick when beard got there 
morris was gone and Beard kept it in his pocket ex- 
pecting him buck. Beard while this letter was in his 
pocket he went t after a load of goods and it 
became very warm he says that he pulled off his coat 
and threw his coat on his wagon and this letter with 














ISS CHILDS 
Chief assistant of Mrs. Collins, 


other papers lost out of his pocket the same evening 
post oftice inspector came over behind him and found 
this letter with other papers belonging to said Beard. 

The next day the letter was flying Southward again 
with this indorsement from the Assistant Postmaster- 
General: 

‘Respectfully referred to the postmaster at Bowling 
Green, Ky., who will deliver this letter to W. B. Morris, 
and if it belongs to him please obtain the envelope and 
return it to this office with these papers. If the letter 
does not belong to Mr. Morris return it with the papers.” 

At Bowling Green the letter found Mr. Morris. 

SABINA MONCK. 
5 in tied 

\ CIGARETTE smoker sends into the air about four 
billion particles of dust at every puff, according to Dr. 
Aitken’s investigations. 
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CONGRESSMAN J. E. COBB, ALABAMA CONGRI M 


OUR CONGRESSIONAL 


LABAMA sends again to Congress her tried and 
trusty representative from the Fifth District, 
James E, Cobb, who has done good service for the peo- 
ple of his State in the Fiftieth, Fifty-first, Fifty-second 
and Fifty-third Congresses. Mr. Cobb was born in 
Georgia in 1835; was graduated from Emory College in 
that State in 1856; was admitted to the Bar, and re- 
moved to Texas in 1857; and served in the Confederate 
Army from 1861 until he was made prisoner at Gettys- 
burg. From 1874 until 1886 he was one of the Circuit 
Judges of Alabama. He has always been a Democrat. 
Rufus E, Lester is another re-elected Southerner who 
has done yeoman service. Born in Georgia in 1837, he 
“St. Ives,’’ Robert Louis Stevenson's last story, 
which was left at his death practically completed, is to 
be published soon as a serial, Stevenson had been at 
work upon this novel for more than a year, and the first 
half of it had been entirely rewritten several times. It 
is said to deal with the adventures of a Frenchman cap- 
tured in the Peninsula War and shut up in Edinburgh 
Castle. A love atfair between him and a Scottish 
maiden; a duel on the maiden’s account between him 
and a fellow-prisoner; and his escape from the prison, 
are a few of the episodes that promise a romance of as 
absorbing interest as any Stevenson has produced. 


Dry Sundays are the rule in New York City nowa- 
days. On a recent Sunday a‘‘private bar’’ in a well- 
known downtown hostelry was closed for the first time 
in forty vears. Commissioner Roosevelt says that the 
law will be steadily enforced. 


AN alarm letter-box is a recent invention. Whena 
packet is dropped in it sounds a bell in the house, to in- 
form the listeners that the postman has brought a letter. 


For the first time in the modern history of this city, 
laborers are now able to get work in any of the depart- 
ments absolutely without regard to politics, and without 
its costing them a cent. 


GALLERY. 


was graduated at Mercer Universitv in the same State 
in 1857; was admitted to the Bar at Savannah in 1899; 
served in the Confederate Army throughout the war; 


was State Senator in 1870 and until 1879; President of 


the Senate during the last three years of his service; 
and was sent to the Fifty-first, Fiftv-second and Fifty- 


third Congresses from the First District, which he once 


more represents, as a Democrat. 

John M. Allen of Mississippi has been steadily ir 
Congress since the Fortv-ninth session, to which he was 
elected from the First District of his native State. Mr 
Allen was born in Tishomingo County in 1847; was edu- 
cated in the common schools and served in the Con 


lune London critics are declaring that Eleonora Duse 
is superior to Sarah Bernhardt as an emotional actress. 


THE Connecticut House of Representatives has passed 
a ‘‘good roads”’ bill, appropriating seventy-five thousand 
dollars for the improvement of highways. 


THE pig-iron product of the United States was worth 
one million dollars more than the silver product last 
year. 


EMPEROR WILHELM sent his person il thanks to the 
President by Admiral Kirkland for dispatching such a 
handsome fleet of warships to the Kiel dedication. 


A “MATRIMONIAL fee war’’ in Kansas City has finally 


brought the pri of ‘“‘getting spliced’? down to one 
dollar. 


THE German |} mpress was obliged to retire from the 
fétes at Kiel long before they were finished. The leas 
excitement gives her a severe neuralgic attack 





THE American line new steamship ‘‘St. Louis’’ made 
her first voyage from Sandy Hook to the Needles in 
seven days, three hours and fifty-three minutes. She 
will make no attempt at speed until the third or fourth 
voyage. 


N@,., gO. 


federate Army throughout the war. He was graduated 
in law in 1870 at the University of Mississippi; in 1875 
was elected District Attorney for the First Judicial 
District of the State; served four years, and was then 


elected to Congress as a Democrat, At the election for 
the Fifty-third Congre he received a large majority 
over the Populist candidate 

Joseph G. Cannon, the well-known Republican mem- 
ber from Illinois, has represented the Fifteenth District 
of his State ever since the Forty-third Congres He is 


a lawver. and was State’s Attorney in Illinois from 1861 
until 1869. Mr. Cannon was re-elected to the Fifty- 





fourth Congress by a large majority over his opponents, 
THE WICKED ANGLE! 
TOMMY said the visitor, ‘‘have you read th« oks 


in your Sunday-school library? 
“Some of them,’’ he replied, rather doubtfully 
Can you tell me what happened to the boy who 
went fishing on Sunday? 
Yes; he caught three bullheads and an eel 
“How do you know that? 


“Cos I was him 
\N EXPERIME?D 

“IT gor tired of ridi home in crowded cars, so I 
bought a bicycle z 

So you aré oing to ride home on that hereafter? 

‘Well, I don’t know I got it only yesterday, and 
last night I rode home in an ambulance 

\ HORSI aye 18 told v its teeth If 1 I ind 
women’s ages were disclosed in the same way, peopt 
might be more inclined to keep their mouth jut 


A SPANISH paper in the Pyrenees regularly suspends 
publication in hot weather. 


“ 
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cream and tan, flecked with sh: 


| reen, and the style is specially 
ipted to conceal any defect of th 
ure \ short body-lining, shaped b 


seats, 


iwulder and under-arm is the 
foundation to which the full yoke 





rred e upper edge forming a ir 
ind the neck The full fronts and 
back are pathered and joined to the lower 
lve of the yoke in pretty outline, the 
m being covered with a decoration of 
cream-colored lace over green satin } 
n Line rtistically draped front ; 
iught up in the centre with a bow «ci 
en satin ribbon of wider width. \t 
ipire ust length a casing is ap- 


iirring tape inserted, which 


is used to adjust the width to the figure, 


| ing under the drapery in the back 
ind front ie full sleeves are gathered 

the top and shirred near the lower 
edge wi i is extended to form a deep 


linings 
holding the fullness in place and render- 
Gow 


to the wrists, Coat-shape 


n th eeves very comforlabl 


this mode are dressy and stylish in ay 


pearance fot ral igimme wear, and can 
made up as plain or as fanciful as 
desired Lawn, dimity, cambric or mull 


are pretty cotton fabrics to de velop in 
m and lace decorations 
makin uch pretty. 
India sulk and brocade, cashmere, Henri 
tha ft crepon and other seasonable 
k, woolen and mixed fabrics will also 


mmake handsome gowns. Pattern 6483 is 
32 10 and 


this style, i 
owns exceedingly 


cut in six sizes: viz, 32, 54, 5 

42 inches bust measure. 
Mothers who are taking their children 

to the country or the seaside would do 








HAT ano B T 
well to provide them with pretty light 
washing hats or bonnets, such as those 
wn in the accompanying sketch, No 
O258 These stvles are light and comfort 
we, and can be inexpensively ma uD 
it home y deft fingers with the aid of 
these pattern No. | 1s made from tine 
white Jawn and embroidery with inset 
tion to match The shaped crown Is sul 
iounted by a puff of the lawn, cordcd 
‘ its e@dves, and jomed to a piain portion 
of wide sertion ithered at the back to 
ve head closely \ fu frill tha 
ir vs at the les Is ed dad with en 
le and I 4 pret and 
shade tor tl “ son lit f \ cur 
ta to itch i eS Lie t ru 
wb ar ittached to ea ell led 
pire you r the chi N how 
t l of pa i hambray 
yed with embroidery hie dainty 
rown has a smooth round centre-piece 
broidery surrounded by rathered 
i that for a puthi i Tam o 


WEEN. 


h cord « 
eep it Ih n 
iny way dé 
Inaterial is pl 
ind bonnets 
protection § fr 
plainly made 
3 de sired 


fie, China silk, 


or delicate e 
their con 
ery as preferr 


4 


boy is shown 


A very smart 





The brim | 


r covered wire inserted t 


ipe, the front being bent in 


red \ ! 
iced on the left front. Hat 
in this style are useful as 
om the sun, and can li 


up or decorated as daintily 
Lawn, mull, dimity, organ 
v pique, in white 


batiste 
olors. can be employed 11 


truction, with Jace or emir 


ed. 


little suit for a yo 


in 6484 is stvlish I 





suit is unequaled for ease and comfort 


and is a pleasing variation from the sailor 
Blue and 


costume so 


renerally seen. 


white serge is here tastefully combined 


the white 


broad collar ; 


of fuli-length trousers that are shaped in 


fashionable o 


648 
side leg seams 
fly; a plain s 
the back and 


edged with several 
black braid forming the trimming for the 
The suit consists 





rows cf 


ind vest. 


utline by outside and in 


4—BOYS’ ETON SUIT 


, and closed in front with a 
leeveless vest that closes in 
a natty jacket which takes 


its name ‘‘Eton’’ from the style worn by 


the lads of tha 
in this style c 
from duck, d 
or cloth, a c 
sponding mat 
jaunty. Thu 
used for the tr 
vest and colla 
pique, or trim 
shown. 

The ladies’ 
combines the 


bodied in the styles o 


with modern 

comingness th 
ions of the pre 
in lavender a 
trimmed with 
match, and de 
ribbon, which 
and crosses the 
in the centre 
rosette. The 
glove-litted li 
if so desire d. 

is shallow in t 
ening at each 
back are gathe 
to fallin grace 


\ 


t college in England. Suits 
in be made up fashionably 
rill, pique, cheviot, flannel 
ombination of two corte 
rials being very stylish and 
s blue linen duck can be 
ousers and jacket, and the 
r can be of white duck or 
med with the vhite as here 
Empire house-gown, 6482 
charming quaintness em 
the First Empire, 
ideas of comfort and be- 
at are essential to the fash- 
sent time Striped dimity 
nd white is here daintily 
1 lace, and insertion to 
corated with lavender satin 
is used for the stock collar, 
» bust to meet in long ends 
front under a handsome 
gown is made up over a 
1ing which can be omitted 
The prettily shaped voke 
he centre, gradually deep- 
side; the full fronts and 
red and jointed to the ve ke 


l the figure, 


f 
f 


ful folds arou 


ND ‘TEN CENTS FOR 
st Measur I 


MTOR,” 


FASHION |] 


sa casing in 


pretty bow of the 


ton 


ee : 
a handsome frill of lace with a heading 


ot nsertion outlining the yoke. The 
lower edge is plainly finished with a deep 

em and the closing is made invisibly er 
with buttons and buttenholes in the cen 
ipire puffs stand out 





tre front raull ld 





stylishly from comfortably shaped sleeve 
linings that can be continued to the wrists 
in coat outline, or cut off at the elbow 
and finished with frills of lace as shown, 
Gowns by this mode are much liked for 
home wear and can be made up quite 
plain, if from any silk, wool, 
cotton or mixed fabric now seascnable, 
} made of lawn without 


wished, 


For summer wear, 
lining this is cone of the coclest gowns 
imaginable Pattern 6482 is made up in 
live viz., 32, 54, 36, 88 and 40 inches 


bust measure 
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HOME-MADE /JAILLINERY. 


mg UMMER hats are just as gorgeous as 
they promised to be, but somehow 
they don’t look half so ‘‘leoud’ 
they did when we first saw them. 
ight sun and light dresses are a 
countable for this. At present the millin 
busy with simple white hats I 
mean perfectly white and not the nat- 
ural straw color. These hats are to be 
worn by young girls and married ladies, 
with white dresses. As to the trimming 
it is of course as simple as possible, pre 
ferably green and white, as green, being 
a natural color, will harmonize with any 
thing. For instance, a white hat of the 
narrow back sailor stvle, will be faced 
with either shirred or plain white chiffon. 
Around the base of the crown will bea 
wreath of small maple leaves and at the 














left side some white carnations. Could 
anything be more cool-looking, useful or 
prettv? There is no end to the variety of 
combinations. Mignonette on a_ white 
hat witha wreath cf nasturtiums is mui 


PATTERN COTUPON 


FACH PATTERN 


REQUIRED. 


MISSCS il r aret rive Ace only. 
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brighter, but none the less charming. If | ures and particulazly a small nose. The + with Valenciennes lace. A nursery ba 
any ribbon is required, it should be white | hair is worn in a coil at the ick of the | is very essential for a mother, and 
or leaf-green. rhe illustration shows a | head with these hats and this makes it | the small articles of baby’s toilet d 
midsummer hat of yellow novelty straw, ; possible to use elastic to keep the hat on have a place init. Stands for the nurse 
woven to look exactly like a basket. The} Patent hat fasteners are good in their | baskets can be constructed out of smal! 
trimming consists of broad loops of flow- | way, but they ruffle the hair when re 
ered taffeta ribbon, three loops being on | moving the | CERISE. 
either side of the crown. Tie roses are -o-~ P ’ al 

. arl Z 
of several shades ranging from “" dark HINTS TO YOUNG MOTHERS. y 
Jacqueminot to light pink. To give a “et 2 
high effect a bunch of natur: 1 palm MONG the newest things seen at the wat 
leaves is added. The hat may be turned seashore last summer were wading eh AB Ad FAA A AAR 


drawers for children, and 
furnishing now supply 
ing them. They are so simple, however 
‘that one can make them up at home. 
They are made to protect 


up slightly at the back if desired, and a 
series of loops forming a rosette 
should lie along the edge of the hat near 
the hair. 

The second hat is a very necessary ad- 
dition to the wardrobe if one is going to 
travel. It is suitable more particularly 
to young girls, but I have seen it worn by 
older women and with an exceedingly 
stylish effect. Fora young girl it should 
be all of one color, such as golden brown 


house- stores are 


long 


or dark blue; when worn by the little 
girl’s elder sister it should be of two 
colors, one particularly good combination 
being golden-yellow straw with black 








velvet trimming. The bows require three- | 
quarters of a yard of piece velvet, cut on 


the bias if possible; the “‘donkey-ear’’ | gregses while playing in the water at tli 


ends are made double and the loops] peaches. They are made verv large and 
merely hemmed. With a hat of this | ¢y}) ¢9 allow their skirts to go inside wit) 
description when traveling you can g0| ease, At the knees and waist they are 
anywhere and look dressed in perfectly | Meinent fastened by strong ptameten “Chil 


good taste. In the train it is comfortable | grey fond of wading cau be trusted to go 
and not likely to get crushed, and should | oytside of the shoal water when provide d 
you get caught in a fog w hen on a steam- wading drawers. They will 
boat there 1s nothing to spuil; also it is | pe more popular next summer than they 
quiet and stylish enough to go down to are this, because better known, and be- 
dinner in at any hotel you may arrive at they Gila long-falt want. 


with these 


cause 


— nless ns oe . 4 first-class | Every child should have a library, dis- 
iatter and pay the price asked for an ex- | tinet and separate from that of the pat 


clusive shape, it is best not to invest in iren should 
any of the cheaper grade sailor or Alpine 
straw hats. They always carry their 
price with them, and one is liable to hear 
such remarks as ‘She got that for a dol- 
lar forty-eight: I saw them in the win- 
dow’’; and similar unpleasant things. 
The newest sailor hats of the stiff kind 
have very tall crowns encircled by a nar- 
row band of black or white ribbon and a 
moderately wide brim; one that is too 
narrow is not very becoming except toa 


face which has extremely regular feat- 


ents’, Early in life the chi 
be taught to respect and care for books. 
The small, illustrated toy b should 
be kept separate from the other toys and 
placed on a little shelf. As the accumu- 
lation grows, make asmall library for the 
little student, and add to it each year by 
birthday or Christinas presents. It does 
| not take long to make the little ones un- 
derstand that books are to be kept and 
read, and not to be thrown on the floor 
and torn. By teaching them early to 


0ks 





MOUNTING CLIMBING 


erful fascination for many 
* mountain and the greate 
about it, the more anxious is t 
any mountain climbu 
get to the top of that m« 

The re is an intoxication, a tiery enthusiasm 
it that pushes one on and on, 
cles and Inspires flagging courage 
keep at it until the top is reached 
Zephyrs that fan the brow of the mountain 
your own throbbing temples | 
Americans have thought that it was necessary | 





about 
and rests tired mus 
to everlastingly 


and the cooling 


Se: 





















to go to Europe, to the Alps, to find any grown | 
mountains to scale, It’s all moonshine, foo't | 4 
14.000 feet high enough, with glaciers, th« | j 
r ed, cracked creatures of ice and snow, and } | th 
craters and fissures and precipices to climb over i |! 
and round, the same as in the Alps? Yes, they are | | V7 
all right here—close at hand, and if you are inter- | ‘iw 
ested to know where and how and when, just i i 
vour address and six cents in stamps to CHAS 

Fee of the Northern Pacific Railroad, St. Paul 

Minn., and he will send you a book that recounts 

a climb up one of the grandest peaks of earth, 

written by the gentleman who made the ascent | a bp 


The chapter on this mountain is profusely illus- 
trated in half tone etchings taken by a photog- . . : : 
build up a little library they will acquire 


rapher who accompanied the party for that 
purpose Ms. Ee = preg ghagp 1 enough in your | a love for books that will grow upon 
own country to desire »> know about its wonder- . ‘ aan ,, . ti 
ful scenic features. ou want this book | them, Children not familiar with books 
| from childhood seldom take to them 





| when ‘they grow older. Use the utmost 
| eare in selecting books that contain right 
| moral teachings, so that the little bud- 
| ding minds will never absorb anything 
that is detrimental to their character. As 
children grow older teach them to use the 
| faculty of discrimination and selection 


You Can’t 
take too much of 
for themselves. Do not make them too 
| dependent upon another’s mind in their 


selection of reading matter. For a little 
| child a “oe library case can be made 
oOo Cer | eas of a bi obtained at the grocer s. 














Either cover ” the sides, inside and out- 


t quenches your thirst | side, with cheese-cloth, or paint it to suit 





s That's the best of it. the taste. Make little shelves inside, run 
@ Improves your health a brass rod across the top, and fit a tg tty 
$ That’s the rest of it. + 4 little curtain in front of it. The case can 
@ A %cent package make every> @ stand on the floor, or on a table Shan 
| Bua Made onty by The Chas. lies €y Ph the children can reach it. Make them 

” put their books in it at all times, and they 


will learn to take care of them and keep 
“Ye W ai id oy A aad - | them in order. 
ina FE The accompanying illustration shows a 
Ap se $9.00 tater kage See tae oe dainty nursery basket cov ered with dotted 
i Y cl and guaranteed for 10 yeare Shipped any- | Swiss over silesia. The ruffle is trimmed 
| with lace edging. A pincushion is made 
Bus from factory mare, Seok ee Caraidace. | in one corner, and pockets in two other 
Oaferé Mase. Co., 342 Wabash Av. Chicago. | coiners. The basket is an ordinary wil 
| low-made one, and can be obtained at any 
| basket store for a trifling sum. Various 


FOLKS roteced, 15 Ibs. 
; safe Here | shapes and designs can be selected for 
medy. ‘ = | the same use. Dainty colored ribbons on 
s. Iho .ana | the pockets ani cushion will add more 


feel splendid. | beauty to the basket, and the trimming 


¥ 
and particulars (sealed) 4 cents. er 
HALL CO.Box G, 404 8%. Louis,Moa | can be made very expensive and elaborate 
























most of the 


children’s 


light bamboo } 


enient with 


willow rods, or of 


generally they ire mote CONN 


out a stand, as they can then be tucked 
away inasmaller place when not in use 
GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 





























By ‘‘A 


BLUE APRON,”’ 

COLD SALMON, WITH GREEN Bvt 
for Suppers or Lunches Take ar 
piece of cold boiled salmon and remove 
the skin tak care to leave the fish 
very neat and ion shap Cut a 
crouton of stale bread one incl uid a 
half thick, a little latyer than the piece 


golden brown; 
quite cold 
dish, and 


of salmon, and frv it a 
drain it, an it become 
Lay the salmon 





upon it on the 
lettuce alter 


garnish with mounds of 
nately with tomatoes cut in quarter 
and lig htly tossed in oil and vinegar 


Ornament the top of the salmon wit 

stripes of green anchovy butter by means 
of a forcing bag and pipe. If this 1s not 
at your spread a layer of the 
green butter rier of an inch 
salmon, anid 


disposal, 
about a qua 


thick over the top of the 
arrange wedge-shaped pieces of tomato 
in patterns, The crouton of bread can 


be dispensed with, but it gives the dish a 


better effect, as it raises the salmon. 


GREEN BuTTerR.—Strip the leaves off 
bunch of parsley and boil it until suil 
ciently soft to be rubbed through a fine 
into a basin. Add equal quantitir 
and boned anchovies and tresh 
butter, and pound all together until 
smooth. If the color is not good add a 
little of Marshall s sap green. 


EGG BUTTER 
hard-boiled eggs 
butter and three 
anchovies. 


sieve 
of washed 


Pound the yokes of two 
two ounces of 
and boned 


with 
w ashe i 


HaM BUTTER Two ounces of grated 
ham, two ounces of butter, the yolk of 
one hard-loiled eg Pound together 
until smooth, and color with a very little 
carmine 

e+ — 


ilomel made a bad break 


medical socis ty 


Pills—‘‘Dr. ¢ 


at the a table of the 
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